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Suppose you had something of very great and unusual value 
something you believed in with all your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what 
would you say? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. It isn’t easy, is it? 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about ‘““The Unknown Lady,” 
a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a 
country town—the story itself is 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and entic- 
ing charm of style—a story to 
remember and to tell and to keep for one’s very own. Most every- 


body will be reading it. 
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A Laboratory in the Desert A Great American Mural Painter 











Perhaps the most successful of American mural decora- 
tors is Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, whose work is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article by Witi1am Watton, iI- 


Out in the Desert of Arizona is a unique laboratory 
where men of science are busily engaged in studying the 
life of the desert. They have discovered many important 


and curious things. Dr. EttswortH Huntincrton, of lustrated with reproductions of his work in the Morgan 


Library, the University Club of New York, and elsewhere. 


Yale, writes interestingly of the institution and its work. 


An Inland Gibraltar 
In Bohemia with the Author of “Trilby” Loutse Crosser HALE writes of Ronda, the delightful 


Mr. T. Armstronc, who was a fellow-student of George rock city in the mountains of Spain—a city almost im- 


du Maurier, in Paris, contributes a delightfully intimate pregnable from its natural surroundings and fast be- 


coming famous as a resort. With many drawings by 


Walter Hale. 


and amusing paper on their student days, in which many 
of the originals of Du Maurier’s famous characters appear. 
Illustrated with hitherto unpublished sketches. 


Some Notable Short Stories 


Among them is a remarkable romance of JaMEs BRANCH 
A 


Why Flying-Machines Fly CaBELL, with pictures by Pyle, and there are striking tales 
A great deal has been written about flying-machines by Atic—E Brown, Norman Duncan, and Marcarita 





without explaining why they fly—the scientific laws gov- SPALDING Gerry. There are two delightfully humorous 
erning aviation. That is just what WALDEMAR KaEmp- contributions—one a farce by W. D. Howe tts, and the 
FERT tells in his article in the April HaRPER’s. other a story by JAMEs Barnes. 





























Margaret Deland’s scsi“ THE IRON WOMAN : 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Walter Lowrie Fisher, who has been appointed by President Taft to fill the office vacated by Richard A. Ballinger, is a prominent advocate of conservative principles. 
He was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, forty-eight years ago, and has practised law in Chicago since 1884, where he won fame by his successful reorganization of 
the street railroad system. He helped to form, and in 1906 became president of, the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, which has done much for the purifica- 
tion of focal politics. 


His most important. connection has been his vice-presidency of the National Conservation Association, of which Gifford Pinchot is president 
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Comment 


Among Democrats 

You can turn aside from the measure if you choose, 
vou cin decline to follow me, you can deprive me of 
office and turn away from me, but you cannot deprive 
me of power so long as I steadfastly stand for what 
1 believe to be the interests and legitimate demands 
of the people themselves. I beg you to remember, in 
this which promises to be an historie conference in 
the annals of the party of the State, you are setting 
dhe question of the power or impotence, the dis- 
tinction or the ignominy, of the party to which the 
people with a singular generosity have offered the 
control of their affairs. 

These sentences of Governor WILSON were spoken 
in the course of a prolonged conference with the 
Democrats of the House of Assembly of New Jersey 
in which he urged them to live up to the letter 
and the spirit of the platform on which he and 
they were elected. They are, perhaps, not very 
extraordinary sentences—merely a forceful word- 
ing of ideas that cannot be called new. But they 
were spoken long after—not before—the election ; 
by a man who meant every word of them; to men 
who knew that he meant what he said and that 
he would not hesitate a moment, if there should 
be need, to go from them straight to the people 
and by “publicity, pitiless publicity,” make his 
words good. Must they not also have felt that 
what he said ‘was not merely sincere, but true; 
not merely true, but wise? Such a leader, with the 
ear of the public and the gift of speech, cannot be 
deprived of power so long as he keeps faith with 
the people and will not be made afraid. The 
future of the party, not in New Jersey alone, but 
in the nation, does depend on its keeping its 
pledges. For that party to-day, honesty is the best 
policy, courage is the best caution. If anybody 
doubts the wisdom of such leadership, let him 
consider how much stronger Wooprow WILSON 
himself is at this moment than he was during the 
campaign, brilliant and convineing as he was when 
he was making the pledges which ‘he is now so 
steadfastly insisting upon keeping. Or consider 
why Democrats as well as Republicans are _pre- 
dicting that the next New York Legislature will be 
Republican, while across the river Republicans as 
well as Democrats are expecting New Jersey to 
remain Democratic. 


The Two Kinds of Democrats 

Such leadership is not merely wise; it is es- 
sential. Nothing could be more shallow and ab- 
surd than the notion that because a party or a 
people is democratic it can dispense with leaders. 
The contrary comes much nearer being true. In 
order that democracy may truly prevail, jn order 
that “the interests and legitimate demands of the 
people” may control the actual working of gov- 
ernment, it is simply indispensable that there shall 
be leadership, and the franker and more open the 
leadership is, the more clearly its character and 
motive are defined, the better it will serve, because 
the better will be the opportunity of the pub- 
lic to express its will effectively. 

Unquestionably there are two kinds of leader- 
ship offered to the Democratie party throughout 
the country at present, and a certain division in 
the party is indicated by the differing choice of 


different communities, different States and sec- 
tions. + To one group of leaders and their fol 
lowers the term “ progressive” is coming to be 


not infrequently applied. It is not a good use of 
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the word. That title belongs to one of the Re- 


publican factions. “ Progressives ” and “ conserva- 
tives” are the correct names for the two wings of 
that party, as they are, in fact, for the two wings 
of the strong-government party in every self-gov- 
erning country. For the two wings of the op- 
posing party, the party of individual and _ local 
self-assertion, the party of liberty, the best general 
terms are “ moderates ” and “ radicals.” But they 
do not periectly fit the division, such as it is, 
among the Democrats in this country to-day. The 
alignment is too irregular. It is too much affected 
by sectional differences and also by the play of 
the same selfish special interests against which one 
of the Republican factions has revolted. “ Thor- 
oughgoing ” and “half-hearted,” or merely “ sin- 
cere” and “insincere,” would be, for the time 
being, rather more accurate designations of the 
two kinds of Democrats which the party contains 
and which are contending for control in the various 
States and in the nation. The contest is none 
the less real and important because it is confused, 
because the lines of it are ill-defined. Upon its 
outcome depends, of course, the control of the 
next national convention and the character of the 
platform and nominations. But more than that 
is involved. The character and the aims of the 
party for many years to come are involved. The 
immediate future control of the government is in- 
volved. The fate of the other party also is in- 
volved, logically and directly involved, for if the 
Democrats fail to play their proper rédle the in- 
surgent Republicans will essay it. 

It is by making clear the choice open to all 
Democrats that such candid and courageous leader- 
ship as Governor Witson’s is of so great, so in- 
estimable service at the present juncture. In the 
other party other men are playing a part somewhat 
like his; but no other Democrat in the country 
is now making of his words and deeds—in fact, of 
his very name—quite such a touchstone of other 
men’s Democracy. 


Commission Government Gaining 

“Like wildfire” is the accepted phrase for the 
vay the commission plan of government is spread- 
ing among American cities not of the very highest 
rank. We don’t know much about wildfire or how 
fast it spreads, but if it spreads as fast as this 
idea does there is nothing slow about it. All parts 
of the country show rapid gains for the scheme 
of centralizing municipal power in the hands of 
two or three well-paid commissioners instead of 
distributing it among Aldermen, Councilmen, and 
a Mayor. But for the moment the South is in the 
lead. In Alabama the three principal cities— 
Birmingham, Mobile, and Montgomery—have all 
got authority from the Legislature to make the 
change. In North Carolina, Greensboro has just 
gone over to the new order by a big majority. 
Asheville is about to follow; and the other day 
Wilmington, old, conservative Wilmington, put the 
question to a vote, and out of a total of twelve 
hundred votes cast there were just twenty-two noes. 
In the face of such eagerness to try a promising 
experiment, it can hardly be contended that our 
cities don’t want better government. The plan 
itself is a hopeful one, highly commended by the 
experience of such cities as have already tried it. 
But still more hopeful is the keenness of the in- 
terest it arouses, the civic awakening of which its 
popularity is a sign. 


No Politics the Best Politics 

So far as we can make out, the majority of the 
papers that wish well to the Democratic party 
agree with CHamp Ciark that at the special session 
of Congress the Democrats should do only what 
they can do: that they should get what they can 
for tariff reform and not throw away their chance 
by insisting on what they can’t get. Precisely 
how much they can get is, of course, the practical 
problem—a problem which their leaders, being men 
experienced in the ways of Congress and on the 
ground, and also not unacquainted with the Presi- 
dent, ought to be able to solve. That they can 
get something, notwithstanding that the President 
and the Senate are Republican, is pretty generally 
conceded. The reciprocity bill itself is something; 
it is something worth while. If to that they can 
add reductions in the wool and woollens schedule 
and in the cotton schedule—even if they are only 
such reductions as the President and the Senate 
insurgents have indicated that they themselves 
would like—the country will be so much better 
off. If more can be gained, so much the better. 
To say that they should do what they can means 
that they should do al/ they can—that they should 
go just as far as it is possible to go, just as far 
as their skill and experience may enable them to 
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go without precipitating the futility of a c. 
toward carrying out the mandate of the 
as expressed in the elections of last autumn. 
they should do, and do it promptly, in but 
like fashion. 

It will still remain for them to show, pre! 
at the regular session, when there has bec 
for full preparation, what they mean to d 
they have full power. This also is, we :}; 
distinctly incumbent: on them. It is ineu nh 
on them, that is to say, to make it perfectly pj; 
to the country what Democratic success in 19; 
will mean. A definite and comprehensive pla 
of tariff reform, clearly formulated, consi-tent. 
straightforward, sincere—that is what the co intry 
wants, what the country is entitled to. It is also 
what the Democratic party needs. It would be a 
better campaign document than all the vague een- 
eralities in the world. The best way for the le.ders 
of the party in Congress to take advantage o: the 
present situation is to refuse to play politics with it. 


Unwise Talk for Arbitration 

Some of the English papers seem to have vone 
rather too far in their enthusiastic comments on 
the handsome response made by Sir Env arp 
Grey to the recent speeches of President Arr 
in favor of an all-inclusive arbitration treaty 
between this country and Great Britain. The 
Standard, for instance, wants the treaty (if there 
is one) to provide that the armaments of both 
countries shall be available to resist any attack 
upon either. But that would make the treaty 
something very different from an_ arbitration 
treaty—something very different from anything 
the President has proposed. The President has 
said nothing about an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Ule has not proposed that England and 
America join forces against other powers. Ie 
has only proposed that they adopt a thorough- 
going plan to keep the peace with each other. 
To that proposal we do not think the other Powers 
would have any good reason to object. Some of 
them would object, and strenuously, to the pro- 
posal of the Standard. It was the President’s 
actual proposal, and not the unwarranted exten- 
sions of it, to which Sir Epwarp Grey was imak- 
ing response, and which he declared that Parlia- 
ment would, in his judgment, accept if it should 
get the chance. But Sir Epwarp himself went, 
we think, a trifle too far when he said that such 
an agreement as the President suggests would 
probably lead the two nations to make also an 
agreement “to join each other in any case where 
one of them had a quarrel with a third nation 
which had refused to arbitrate.” That is not a 
good way to advocate the move for peace by 
arbitration—not in this country, certainly. The 
President’s proposal as it stands is undoubtedly 
an innovation. As such it needs to be con- 
mended to public opinion, national and_ inter- 
national, as involving ne menace whatever to 
anybody. To add to it features which it did not 
originally have is to diminish seriously its chances 
of ever being adopted. 


Some Home Market Club Logic 
We are not surprised that the Home Market 


.Club is outraged by the President’s confession 


that he offered complete free trade to the com- 
missioners of Canada. The club could not take 
any other view of the President’s course without 
a revolutionary change in its methods of reason- 
ing. Its executive committee has gone farther 
still and 

Resolved, That this apparent disregard of pro- 
ductive industries, and the calling of an extra session 
of Congress (one branch of which is pledged to a 
tariff for revenue only, and to tariff tinkering in addi- 
tion to this Canadian compact) to enact the compact 
over the opposition of the majority of the members 
of the President’s own party, seems to us to endanger 
the whole cause of protection in this country more 
than it has ever been endangered by the action of one 
party alone. 


The President, on the other hand, urges lis 
party to support reciprocity for the precisely op- 
posite reason, declaring that unless such co1- 
cessions are made by protectionists the enti 
system of protection is likely to be swept aw: 
We trast that in this instance the reasoning 
the club may prove correct and that reciproci! 
may prove the beginning of the end of hi 
protectionism. It must be admitted, too, that 
Home Market Club logic has had acceptance '" 
this country for a good many years. The gove'! 
ment has been controlled by it. For our own | 
however, we have to confess that it is too m 
for us; we cannot follow it. 
example, how the Tlome Market people can + 
sistently oppose free trade with Canada. To 


We cannot see, r 
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ze Georgians in Georgia . 

Yolonel Roosevett of Roswell, Judge Tart of 

igusta, and Dr. Wooprow Wison, an Atlanta 

y, all three lately visited Atlanta. All three 
id big receptions, made speeches before the South- 
m Commercial Congress, and declared themselves 
nightily pleased to be at home again. If it were 
possible to grade the amount of interest each of 
them aroused we should have a sort of measure 
of how much it counts to have been, to be, and 
to he coming. The Atlanta papers, of course, 
would not say which of them made the best speech 
and neither shall we. Always, however, there is a 
kind of force in the utterances of an actual Presi- 
dent that cannot appertain to those of either a 
predecessor or a probable successor; there is the 
reality of power and responsibility behind them. 
When President Tarr announced that by next 
autumn he is going to have his tariff board ready 
to report on Sehedule K, the wools and woollens 
schedule, the statement was authoritative. So was 
his statement that in the negotiation for the reci- 
procity agreement this country offered Canada 
absolute free trade. So, in a slightly different 
way and degree, was the President’s entire atti- 
tude toward the important gathering he addressed 
and the character of his appeal to the section in 
which he found himself. He was appreciative, 
sympathetic, broadly national, and in this he 
authentically as well as authoritatively repre- 
sented the national mood of his time. He refused 
to ask the Georgians to support reciprocity merely 
because it offers a new market to some of their 
own industries. He asked their support ‘solely on 
the broad ground that free intercourse, and not a 
tariff war, is the right and natural relation be- 
tween Canada and this country. He made it a 
part of his general invitation to the Southerners 
“to come fully into our national communion.” 
This was not. politics, certainly not partisanship. 
Partisan political speeches were barred by the 
character of the occasion. And yet, curiously 
enough, the President was able, without breaking 
the rule, to refer to practically everything that 
was actually passed at the recent short session. 
Nothing distinctly partisan got through. Prob- 
ably never before were there so many public ques- 
tions on which party lines cannot be drawn dis- 
tinctly if at all. Politically as well as sectionally 


we are in an era of good feeling. That is the. 


chief significance of the interesting foregathering 
of the three distinguished Georgians in Atlanta. 


Catholics and Congress 

It has been said, we know not with how much 
truth, that one cireumstance that helped to keep 
Mr. SHreewan so long a candidate for Senator 
was that there are very few Roman Catholics 
in the Sixty-second Congress. That was not a 
good reason for sticking to Mr. Sueenan, for 
there are several other Catholics who could be 
sent to the Senate much more easily than he could. 
Probably the new Senator from New York will 
be a Catholic. We hope so. 

But if it is true that the new Congress is extra 
short of Catholics, what is the reason ? 

Is it beeause of religious anti-Catholic senti- 
ment among the voters? Is it because the voters 
are afraid to send Roman Catholics to Congress 
because of fear that they will make unfair use 
of official power to favor their Church or their 
religion? Is it because, in short, the voters think 
the Catholics think more of the Pope than they 
do of the President ? 

We think not. We think there is not much of 
that sort of anti-Catholic sentiment about; not 
much fear of the Catholie Church; not much dis- 
trist of Catholies as officials. 

(‘hen why this reported searcity of Catholies 
i the new Congress¢ Why should Archbishop 
l\c:Lanp complain, as he did the other day, that 
thore are not enough Catholics in high office? 

We believe it is because the Catholie Church, 
more than any other Church, aspires to shape 
tho minds of its sons, and succeeds considerably ; 
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and that minds so shaped do not appeal to the 
American voter as much as minds that have de- 
veloped under a different system of education. 
The “first-class Catholic man measured up against 
some first-class non-Catholic man is apt to-im- 
press the voter as not so free a man as the other 
man. The impression made is very subtle and it 
may be dissipated. The Catholic may win and 
keep the voter’s vote and his entire confidence, as 
Patrick Coins did in Massachusetts, and -as 
often happens here in New York and elsewhere. 
But when he does that he does it as a man, not as 
a Catholic. 

The voter is the judge of the sort of mind he 
wants to represent him. He responds to the mind 
that appeals to him. If the minds that Roman 
Catholic education offers him do not appeal to 
him as strengly as some other minds, what is there 
to do about it? 


Separate Education °* 

Let us see! 

We find in the paper (New York Times) a 
Detroit despatch which says that the following 
letter “issued by direction of the Pope” was read 
in 175 churches of the Detroit diocese on March 
5th: 

We direct that in the future no confessor, having 
faculties in this province, absolve parents who re- 
quire their sons and daughters to attend non-Catholic 
schools, unless such parents, when going to confession, 
promise that they will send their children to a 
Catholic school at the time to be fixed by the con- 
fessor, or agree that they will abide by the decision 
of the bishop after the case has been referred to him. 
Under these conditions, then, the cases of parents 
who send their children to non-Catholic schools are 
reserved to the bishop. 

The letter is signed, the paper says, by the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati and the Bishops of In- 
dianapolis, Grand Rapids, Covington, Detroit, 
Louisville, Fort Wayne, Columbus, and Cleveland. 

Ts not that the way to keep Catholics out of 
Congress? Educate the boys separately from other 
boys in Catholie schools (disciplining the parents 
if they demur); insist, if they go to college, 
that it shall be a Catholic college, conducted by 
clergy and which none but Catholic boys attend, 
and then expect them to appeal to the voters as 
representative men in a population that is eighty 
per cent. non-Catholic! 

Stars above! The Catholic boys don’t have a 
fair chance. In the effort to protect them from 
heresy and irreligion they are too much shielded 
from the prevailing draughts. We believe they do 
go much more than they did twenty years ago to 
the great secular American universities, but they 
and their parents have had to fight hard to win 
them that privilege. Doubtless it is obnoxious to 
Rome, but we cannot think of anything more valu- 
able, politically, for the Catholics in America than 
to have their young men mixed up with the rest 
of the likely young men in the big universities, 
learning what they learn and getting to know them 
and be known and understood by them. 

It seems “airs” for Rome to be sending over 
wholesale orders to American parents as to where 
they shall send their children to school, but that 
is probably a form of procedure .and of less im- 
portance than it seems. In so far as Rome rules 
in these days, she must rule by consent of the 
governed. We don’t much like the system of 
separate schools for Catholies and don’t believe it 
will win here in the long run, but that is their 
affair. It is entirely reasonable for religious peo- 
ple to want religious education for their young 
children, and they should be able somehow to get 
the kind they want. But at some point the boys, 
at least, must emerge into education in liberty if 
they are ever to come to their own in American 
politics. Doubtless the Jesuit colleges give ad- 
mifable training in certain lines and succeed re- 
markably with certain. individuals. Chief-Justice 
Wuite is one of their graduates. But are they, 
and will they ever be, good feeders for Congress ? 


Queer Notions of Two Reverend Men 

Two instructive objections have been made to the 
bill before the Massachusetts Legislature to appro- 
priate fifty thousand dollars for the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. One is from Bishop MaAtLiaieu 
of the Methodist. Church in Massachusetts, who 
says: 


T hope that not a dollar of public money will go 
to the museum until there is a decided reform. I 
should favor taking out all of the nude art in the 
Boston Art Museum, or any other museum in which 
it is publicly exhibited, and use it for paving the 
streets. I have visited every large museum in Europe 
and Great Britain, and | don’t want to see installed 
in the museums of America the hideous things that 
are found there. I am not-in favor of nude art in 
any form, 
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The other is from the Rev. Apontram JuDSON 
Hucues, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston and presumably a man of leading in his 
denomination, who says: 

Tt will never be right or justifiable for nude statues 
to be on exhibition in art galleries or elsewhere until 
it is also right and justifiable for nude men and 
women to stand on Boston Common. Such abomina- 
tions as nude statues were all right for pagan Greece 
or pagan Rome, but they are all wrong for a Christian 
city. 

Are not those interesting examples of inexpert 
opinion? Neither of these reverend minds, so posi- 
tive in dogmatic condemnation, shows the slightest 
appreciation of the inwardness of the subject which 
it undertakes to expound. Both of them seem to 
see chastity in clothes and vice in nudity. Neither 
of them discriminates between those manifestations 
of art which excite unruly passions and those that 
cleanse and fortify the spirit. Both of them seem 
to consider the human body impure in itself and 
both would smash the Venus de Milo into road 
material. An amusing and yet melancholy detail of 
their views is that the reverend, though very igno- 
rant, persons who put them forth imagine that 
they are Christian. 

Well, well; let us have patience with everybody. 
There is a great work of education in beauty going 
on in this country and the art museums are con- 
tributing wonderfully to it. These Boston clergy- 
men may never understand why naked people on 
Boston Common would be proper subjects for the 
attention of the police, while nude statues in the 
museum may help to ineuleate that purity of heart 
to which all things are pure. They may never 
understand what is pure and what is not, but as 
education goes on, understanding of these matters 
makes great progress in this country. 


A Statue to Ben Butler 

Massachusetts has an advantage over most other 
States in that its capital is also its metropolis. It 
makes it easier for citizens to take a direct inter- 
est in the bills that come before the State Legis- 
lature. There are a great many more citizens in 
Boston who are concerned about legislation than 
there are in any other Massachusetts city (just as 
there are vastly more in New York than in any 
other one place in this State), and it always seems 
easy to get a good preliminary discussion of bills in 
committee up at the Boston State House. 

They have lately been debating, for example, 
the petition for a statue of Ben Butter and 
have had a good discussion of it, with MoorrieLp 
Story, Maj. H. L. Hiaainson, James Forp Ruopes, 
and others protesting. 

But er was highly competent in making his col- 
lections during his lifetime, and it would not have 
occurred to us that Massachusetts still owed him 
anything that ought to be expressed in bronze. A 
joke on Boston is much appreciated by the rest of 
the country, but a bronze joke would be too per- 
manent. 


In Milwaukee 

The best that can be said for the Socialist muni- 
cipal government of Milwaukee is that it still has 
the support of the churches and of that element 
in the population that likes to have unselfish re- 
formers in office. That means that Mayor SEIDEL 
and Congressman Bercer are still credited with 
honest purposes, and that in the opinion of ob- 
servers at close range their results compare fa- 
vorably with those of the city governments that 
have preceded them. But they are having abun- 
dant troubles, one of them being that they cannot 
fulfil the ante-election promise to provide work for 
the unemployed. The effort to do that is reported to 
be a flat failure, though we hear it said that that 
is partly because the unemployed from other places 
have crowded in on Milwaukee to test the Mayor’s 
abilities. 


His Name is Booker 

Impulsive members of the blond 
warned against a middle-aged, clean-shaven mu- 
latto who is seen at times in the streets of New 
York. It does not do, even for a large and pos- 
sibly semi-intoxicated Teuton, to constitute him- 
self summary judge of the propriety of this mu- 
latto man’s deportment or to wallop him offhand 
as a nigger and therefore suspicious and beatable. 


races are 


Not Immune 

It is rumored that President Tart savs that he 
has not read a magazine for two years!—Bridge- 
port Standard. 


Perhaps not, but the magazines need not feel 
bad about it. They have reached him through the 
pores, through the air he has breathed and the men 
he has talked with; nobody more. 
















































































































































The Invasion of the Child 

TuHE arrival of the child in literature was quite sud- 
den, and took place in the nineteenth century. Up to 
that time there had been but isolated instances of the 
child as a literary factor. Children were introduced 
into Euripidean tragedy, but rather as factors, height- 
ening the poignancy of a grown person’s predicament, 

than as an object of interest in and by themselves. 
The dawn of the Renaissance in Italy brought out 
a little girl who played a great part in literature, but 
as a child she was a mere figurehead and only death 
and wisdom made her a heroine. The introduction is 
so ¢éharming as never to pall upon us: “ She appeared 
to me at the beginning of her ninth year, almost, as 
I saw her at the end of my ninth year. Her dress, on 
that day, was of a most noble color, a subdued and 
goodly crimson, girded and adorned in such sort as 
best suited her very tender age. At that moment, | 
say most truly that the spirit of life, which hath its 
dwelling in the secretest chamber of the heart, began 
to tremble so violently that the least pulses of my body 
shook therewith, and trembling it said these words: 
ecce deus fortior me qui veniens dominabit mihi. 
SHAKESPEARE, alone of the Elizabethans, with his mi- 
raculous ability to adjust his thought to the inter- 
ests of all ages, introduced a few children into the Ren- 
aissance drama of England. His children are not very 
childish to our modern ears, with their puns and ver- 
bal quibbles, but young Macduff strikes the note in 
his dialogue with his mother: 
“*Sirrah, your 
And what. will you do now? 

‘As birds do, mother.’ 
‘What! 
‘With what I get, | mean; so do they. 


father’s dead! 

How will you live?’ 
with worms and flies?’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S children, young Arthur and Macduff, 
are both used quite after the manner of Greek tragedy, 
as contrast, to heighten woe, to make guilt look black- 
er beside white innocence, and to enhance cruelty by 
showing pathetic helplessness. 

The child as conqueror, as one of the chief and con- 
trolling interests in literature, arrived in the nine- 
teenth century with the triumph of the democratic 
ideal, which is the upon which doubtless shall 
bloom a serious, racial instinet. Democracy, stand- 
ing for the care of all people, presupposes a care for 
infaney and for the people who are to be. The child’s 
arrival was practically simultaneous all over Europe. 
“Pet Marjory,” the little friend of Scorr, was one of 
the earliest indications of the interest in the child. 
Marjory died at the opening of her ninth year, the fate- 
ful year in which BEATRICE was first seen of DANTE, 
but not before this young Scotch child had proved her- 
self a congenial friend of famous men and a vigorous 
wielder of the language. Mark Twatn, in the last 
year of his life, devoted a delightful essay to her lit- 
erary accomplishments. Meantime Grimm and ANDER- 
SEN, in Germany, devoted their talents to the child, 
the latter writer dealing much more in the modern 
spirit of respectful study. To him we owe that un- 
forgettable little mermaid in search of a soul; little 
Ib and Christine and the Ice-maiden. In France Vic- 
Tor Hugo gave a volume to “ L’Art d’étre Grand-pére,” 
and the Victorian SouTHEY, WorpsworrtnH, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, and, above all, SWINBURNE, 
wrote to children, for children, and about children. 
Of the minor poets who hailed them the name is legion, 
and the barefoot boy, little Bridget whom the fairies 
stole, Wee Willie Winkie, and others filled the pages 
of anthologies. Witi~tTAM BLAKE with his “ Songs of 
Innocence ” had already forecast the movement. There 
is a charming little girl in Marta EpGewortn’s Moral 
Tales, who, by the ingenuous and inspired quality of her 
imagination, thwarted the moral prosiness of her au- 
thor. Little Ann—or was her name Jane?—had her 
first considerable sum of money to expend as she chose. 
Her good mother, with an eye to thrift, suggested 
Shoes, but she had set her heart upon a purple jar 


shoot 


poets, 


which she had seen in passing the chemist’s shop, and 
with the glory of that color in her eye, what need had 


she for shoes? Ann was ready to barter all present and 
future longings to call that purple jar her own, even 
for a moment. In vain she was forewarned that brit- 
tle is foredoomed. Ann bought the jar and it proved, 
as predicted, every kind of hollow; indeed, if 
memory serves fairly, it was almost immediately shat- 
tered at her shabby feet. But Ann, though Miss 
EpGewortH herself never knew it, and, if she had, 
would never have said it, had in her the soul of a poet 
and an artist. No matter what Miss EpGewortu said, 
we know that Ann knew from the first that all fair 
things are perishable ;-she knew how much more noble it 
is to exercise the mind in the worship of the beautiful 
than to go through life neatly shod; she knew the 
evanescence of all beauty and that the beautiful is 
just so much the more worshipful because it is so 
transient. All beauty breaks, fades, passes like melting 
colors in the sunset, leaving the ashen gray of twilight. 
What lasted, we trust, to Ann was a profound scorn 
of her author’s utilitarian materialism and the knowl- 
edge that to have loved beauty is spiritual gain even 
though it breaks as soon as we lay our hand upon it. 

DickENs’s children are not very carefully studied 
from the life and are almost too blameless to be hu- 
man, from David Copperfield and Oliver Twist right 
through Little Nell, Paul Dombey, and the rest. <A 
very differently human‘creature is the child under the 
expert study of Grorce Exror. Here the child is al- 
ready “father of the man.” None who meet little 
Maggie dreaming over the mill by the Floss, as she 
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swings her bonnet by its string in her hand, but will 
know that Fate cannot let her end in commonplace 
content. With her brave and loving heart, swift im- 
pulses and instantaneous reactions, the vivid child will 
of course run off to the gipsies, will have a fetish of 
a wooden-headed doll to bear some of the intolerable 
griefs of a misunderstood childhood. One wonders at 
the difference in reality between such children as David 
Copperfield and Little Cricket and Tom and Maggie 


Tulliver. The insight which appreciates the value of 
limitation and failure, as did Grorce Etiot, is a 


higher reach of consciousness than the sense which 
divides life flatly into compartments of black and 
white. 

If Maggie Tulliver was studied from the inside, Re- 
beecah Adelaide Cohen with heart centred in a Sab- 
bath frock and gold earrings, and little Jacob Cohen, 
that aged commercial. soul of six years, fatigued al- 
ready by the bargaining and barterings of generations 
of ancestors who left him only instinctive sharpness 
as a heritage, are excellent studies of the child from 
the outside. 

In a place where one would least look for it, in 
PaTER’s Essays, we come upon one of the most per- 
fect studies of the child and the influence of environ- 
ment upon the child; were proof needed of the child’s 
conquest of the domain of literature, we should have 
it here. He is no more a negligible little animal to 
be housed and fed and kept out of sight. He is the 
nascent soul “in that process of brain-building by 
which we are, each one of us, what we are.” Here 
one of the most serious and learned of Victorian writ- 
ers devotes his energies to noting carefully the influ- 
ence of surroundings upon the young mind, to tracing 
the very “threads of a complex spiritual habit ” to the 
places and objects of their first attachment. The 
sunny brightness of the house and garden in this es- 
say, the poplar tree with its leaves that had so special 
a manner of dealing with the winds, the perfume of the 
flowers on the lime-tree, the low white wainscoting that 
ran around the rooms of the house, and the reedy 
flutings and angels’ heads carved about the fireplaces, 
all picture a happy home for fortunate children, chil- 
dren who would grow up gentle and heedful, full of 
wistful sadness at the inevitable ills of life and 
conscientiously careful not to add to them. 

A more modern and certainly delightful study is that 
of the first unspoiled chronicle of Paul and Fiammetta. 
Of the conventionally manufactured “ Romance of a 
Nursery,” with its unrelated plot hauled in by the 
hair of its head, one can only say that even the bad 
taste of conforming to artificial fictional standards 
could not quite spoil the charm of these delightful 
children. There remains Paul, who could only repent 
his sins if he might play at being a prodigal son, and 
who refused to keep on doing his sum because “ the 
oftener you add it, the differenter it comes,” a home 
thrust of universal experience. It was he also whose fa- 
vorite character in history was HENry VIII., because 
he had *‘ more wives van children,” while the less strik- 
ing characters in his reading had more children “ van 
wives.” Fiammetta, who had been adorned by her 
poet Daddy and all his artist friends, found the atmos- 
phere of this English manor-house, where she visited, 
rather constrained. She urged Paul and Janet to dis- 
eard the “Lamb’s Tales,” permitted them by their 
mother, and a substitution of the real plays because 
they are “so full of language.” Being asked, curiously, 
the nature of said language, she replied, accurately 
enough, “O, tremenjous language!” In the opinion of 
her little English friends, Fiammetta was perhaps too 
ready to recite a poem apropos of each daily incident, 
but surely she is irresistible when she counsels the 
giant. “If I adored a lady and she wouldn’t believe 
me, I’d do a deed and make her.” Although, of course, 
she further added: ‘‘ Sometimes that’s no use. There 
was Goeffrey Rudol—I can say a poem about him: 

“*There lived a singer in France, of old, 
By the tideless, dolorous, midland sea.’ ” 
But any child brought up on SwiInsuRNE’s poems 
would, of course, be a delight to all future generations. 

At any rate, the child of literature is here to stay, 

and would-be authors must reckon with the new factor. 


Correspondence 
PUBLIC MEN AND THEIR CONSTITUENTS 


ReapinG, Pa., February 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—Your comment in the February 25th issue on 





Representative Government mentions the fact that 
the peopie themselves sometimes go wrong, and 


properly, as I think, disapproves of “slavish obedi- 
ence of public men to the demands of their con- 
stituents.” 

Faith in democracy cannot be reasonably based. on 
the theory that the majority view is certainly right, 
for majorities frequently shift from one side to the 
other. It can rest only on the belief that it is right 
that majorities should centrol whether they happen 
to be in the right or not, and that a minority in the 
right must be changed to a majority before the right 
can prevail. 

This procedure is apt to appear distressingly slow 
to the minority individual of strong convictions, but 
if he admits that there is no authority to appeal to 
which is less fallible than the people, or whose support 
is equally essential to real success, he accepts the 
situation and persistently appeals to the people. And 
the only thing that can be done to help him is to 
provide every facility for such appeals. 

It seems to me that right here should be opened an 
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honorable way of escape for public men from this 
slavish” obedience to the demands of their econ- 
stituents in disregard of their own convictions; a way 
of escape that will not involve such misuse of repre- 
sentative power as would be more dishonorable and 
repugnant even than slavish obedience. Can we not 
safely permit any representative to support or oppose 
measures as he thinks right to do, in view of the 
conditions of his appointment, provided only that 
appeal to his constituents may be taken before his 
actions be made effective? Let him take the risks 
of having his action condemned, even of being re- 
called as a misrepresentative, and his conduct would 
not only be justified in any event as honorable, but 
would be made effective or ineffective by the people 
themselves on whom the responsibility would be 
properly thrown. Do not the initiative, referendum, 
and recall clearly open the way to thus reconciling 
self-respecting representative action with real govern- 
ment by the people? I am, sir, 
WALTER G. 


STEWART, 


CLEAN BILLS 

Horyoke, Mass., March 8, rorr. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I noticed in one of the recent -issues of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY that the Treasury Department is trying 
to substitute the power-press for the cumbersome, ex 
pensive hand-press, a curiosity that would have been 
sent to the scrap-heap years ago by any modern busi 
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ness corporation. The new method, I understand, is 
going to save the department many hundreds of 


thousands of dollars and will greatly increase the 
speed at which government can be issued. It 
this be true and the department will be enabled to put 
paper-money in circulation with greater rapidity and 
less cost, it would be an excellent idea, for the sake of 
cleanliness, to adopt some method of issue akin to the 
system now existing in England. 

| have been told that the great Bank of England 
and its various branches immediately mutilate the old 
bank-notes that come into them, and never send out any 
thing but fresh, crisp paper. [ also understand that 
the metal currency is thoroughly sterilized in every 
British banking-house before it is sent out again to 
circulate through the country. Some such system 
should be adopted in this country of dirty, contami 
nated currency. 

We have had some wonderfully good pure-food laws 
and pure-drug laws, why not have some progressive 
legislation about pure currency? It would be a bless 
ing indeed #f the paying-teller could always hand ove: 
to us clean, wholesome, germless currency. 

I am, sir, J. Roy Lewis. 


notes 


SELENIUM. 
March 5, 


FUEL POSSIBILITIES OF 
EvizaBeTtH, N. J., 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


1Q/1. 





Srr,—I have just read the letter of Gilbert H. Boges 
in HARPER'S WEEKLY dated February 25th, and the 
editorial comment on it, and believe the latter is un 


justified. I have tried to burn large pieces of selenium, 
and the combustion under natural draught is not even 
self-supporting. Furthermore, the product of combus 
tion, SeO., is, while a gas, poisonous to breathe, and, 
after condensation, intensely corrosive to all organic 
substances, and to many metals. Dr. 
right as to the price, which is $3 per pound or over, 
wholesale from producers. I may add that in those 
times when selenium is used as a fuel, the job of 
cleaning stoves, ete., will be no sinecure, for the pain 
preduced by a little scale of SeO, under the finger 
nails is a torture worthy of the Inquisition. As | 
have devised and operated a process which has turned 
out several tons of this rare element my acquaintance 
with it is not solely from books. 

; I am, sir, 

DonALD M. LIDDELL, 

Engineering and Mining Journal 


Boggs is also 


Editorial Staff, 
New York. 





The Bell-wether Man 


Senator Lorimer says that in voting in the Senat 
he follows the lead of certain other Senators, re 
garding them as his “ bell-wethers.” 


De wether ob de sheepfold, 

Dat guard de sheepfold bin, 
Look out thoo de Senate-chamber 
When de long roll-call begin. 

[ wateh which way he’s lookin’, 
I watch which way he talks— 
An’ I butts de way he’s buttin’ 
An’ T talks de way he talks. 


De wether ob de sheepfotd 
Look out while dey makes de speech, 
An’ signal all de trailers— 
He signal to dem each. 
I jump de fence he’s jumpin’, 
[ winks de way he winks, 
An’ T blats de way he’s blattin’, 
An’ I thinks de way he thinks. 


De wether ob de sheepfold 
He free me ob all eare, 

An’ de only use lef’ foh mah head 
Is dess to grow mah hair. 

[I nibbles whah he nibbles, 
I chew de way he chew, 

An’ I ramble whah he rambles 
An’ I do de way he do. 


De wether ob de sheepfold 
Dat guard de sheepfold bin 
sest be in dat Senate-chamber 
When de long roll-call begin, 
Er dey be one mownin’ sheep dah 
Dat don’t know whah to butt, 
An’ dess set an’ blink all -baa-less 
Wid his trimblin’ mouf tight shut! 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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: QGREAT deal has been written of late 

BSR in the American, and still more in 

NY the European, papers in regard to 

MY the Dutch Defence Bill. It is 
ey . . 

«ee the European question of the mo- 
XN) ment, touches a variety of interna- 








45) tional interests, and derives an 
SS: 38 additional significance from the 
$0) ceographical position which the 


kingdom of the Netherlands occupies in relation to two 
possible conflicts—an Anglo-German conflict on the 
ene hand and a Franeo-German conflict on the other. 
tn the former event it is enough to note that Holland, 
as the admirable military correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times has pointed out, lies immediately on the 
flank of the most direct route between the Thames 
and the Elbe, and that it is, therefore, of primary im- 
portance both to England and to Germany that Dutch 
territory, ports, and resources, should not be placed 
at.the disposal of the enemy. In the latter event— 
namely, war between 

France and Germany 


istol at England’s Hea 


HOLLAND’S PROPOSAL TO FORTIFY THE PORT OF FLUSHING, AT THE SUPPOSED BE- 
HEST OF GERMANY, IS REGARDED AS A SERIOUS MENACE TO ENGLAND AND BELGIUM 


By Sydney Brooks 
ON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


quate maritime defences by spending upon them and 
upon the navy some $20,000,000; to leave their land 
defences in their present weak, neglected, and unsatis- 
factory condition; and to convert Flushing into a 
formidable naval base and arsenal, thus dominating 
the mouth of the Scheldt and blocking access to the 
port of Antwerp. Their scheme, in short, is precisely 
‘what it would be if they were expecting a naval 
attack from Great Britain, if they had abandoned 
any fear that their neutrality might be violated by 
Germany, and if they were determined to exercise a 
decisive control over the destinies of Belgium. More- 
Gver the note accompanying the introduction of the 
bill appeared to indicate naval co-operation with some 
ether Power as one of the contingencies which its 
framers had in view, and the Power in question, it 
was at once inferred, could only be Germany. ; 

The conclusion which Europe all but unanimously 
drew from this startling development of Dutch policy 
was that the statesmen of the Netherlands had some- 





-—there is substantial 





ground for believing 
that Germany, in at- 
tacking France, may 
find herself compelled 
to disregard the neu- 
trality of Belgium, in 
which case she would 
also be compelled to 
secure the Dutch 
flank, either by actual 
occupation or by in- 
suring the adequacy a 
of Dutch preparations i 
to resist a _ possible MI 
attack from the 
French. But these 
are not the only con- 
ceivable complications’ 
° that the government 
of the Netherlands 
have to bear inces- 
santly in mind. There 
is the case of Bel- 
gium. Belgian neu- 
trality is guaranteed 
by many Powers, but 
Great Britain alone 
of them all is to-day 
seriously concerned in 
its preservation, and | 
Great Britain can | 
only act effectively if i 
the Scheldt remains | 
open to her ships and i} 
convoys. Any action, 
therefore, on the part 
of the Dutch govern- | 
ment, that tended to 
hinder free access to 
Antwerp, would grave- 
ly prejudice British i 
interests. It will 
thus be seen that Hol- 
land has to reconcile 
as best she can a 
whole series of an- ° 
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. on the part of her 
immediate neighbors. 
The chief interest of 
England and France 
is that the Duteh 
land defences should 
be strong enough to remove all pretext or opportunity 


will enable her to 


for a German occupation. The chief interest of 
Germany, on the other hand, is that the Dutch 
coast defences should be so improved as to make 
it impossible, or at least extremely hazardous, 


for Great Britain to attempt to use any portion 


of the territory of the Netherlands as a_ naval 
base. The chief interest, again, of Belgium and Great 


Britain, and to a smaller degree of France, is that 
nothing should be done to jeopardize the maintenance 
of Belgian neutrality. To hold an even balance be- 
tween these various rivals, to satisfy them all without 
throwing in their lot with any single Power, and at 
the same time to keep naval and military expenditure 
down to a moderate figure, is the very delicate problem 
which confronts Dutch statesmen in relation to defence. 
Hitherto they have contrived to solve it passably 
well, neither sacrificing their land to their maritime 
frontier, nor taking any strategical step that the Bel- 
gians could regard as a menace to their independence. 
But the essence of the new Dutch Defence Bill, which 
for the past two months has agitated all northern 
Europe, is that for the first time in many generations 
it ranges, or appears to range, Holland on the side of 
one particular Power and against that Power’s rivals 
and potential enemies. Indeed, if the scheme brought 
torward last December is adopted and put into effect, 
tis hardly teo much to say that the entire northern 
uestion, which was supposed to have been settled by 
the agreements of 1908, is reopened, the maintenance 
of Belgian neutrality and independence is sharply 
menaced, and a considerable portion of the general plan 
of British strategy is disarranged. For what the Dutch 
government propose is to strengthen their already ade- 








This map of Holland shows how her fortification of Flushing 


dominate the Belgian port of Antwerp 


how or other been enticed by the Wilhelmstrasse with- 
in the orbit of German influence. The government of 
the Netherlands have emphatically denied that their 
scheme owed anything whatever to foreign pressure 
or inspiration, but their declarations have not carried 
a more than limited confidence. It is clear, in the 
first place, that Germany and Germany alone benefits 
by the proposals put forward in the Dutch Defence Bill. 
Among the English, the French, and the Belgians, they 
have aroused considerable and legitimate disquietude, 
so much so that the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs declared, a few weeks ago, that the projected 
fortification of Flushing “entails conversations be- 
tween the various Powers which are called upon to 
guarantee the neutrality of Belgium.” Among those 
Powers is Germany herself, and it was to Germany 
that M. Pichon’s remarks were mainly addressed. The 
conversations he proposed would, he added, be quite 
amicable and could nowhere be misinterpreted. Ger- 
many, however, frigidly refused to discuss the matter 
in any way, and even affected to regard M. Pichon’s 
proposal as a curtailment of the sovereign rights of 
the Netherlands. The present position, therefore, is 
that, while there is no proof, there is a strong sus- 
picion that Germany is the true author of the Dutch 
Defence Bill; that Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium are seriously alarmed by its provisions and are 
endeavoring by diplomatic remonstrances to bring the 
Dutch ministers to a full sense of the gravity of the 
step they are contemplating; and that although there 
is considerable opposition to the bill in Holland itself, 
it is not yet certain that the States-General will 
reject it or will only pass it with such modifications 
as are needed to meet British, French, and Belgian 
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objections. It only remains to add that, according to 
the military correspondent of.the London Times, whose 
views may, I think, be accepted as representative of 
the best strategical opinion of the day, “no thought 
of making use of Dutch ports or Dutch territory in 
time of war for any naval or military purpose whatso 
ever has ever been entertained by any one in Eng- 
land”; that “ there is no Dutch port or arsenal whicl 
would be of the slightest use to our navy in a war 
with Germany ”; and that there are hardly any ves- 
in the British fleet suitable for service in the 
shallow waters of the Netherlands. The responsible 
statesmen of Holland know all this perfectly well, and 
their Defence Bill cannot, therefore, have been inspired 
by any fear of a naval attack from England. But 
that only makes their action in doubling their coast 
defences—where they are already amply secure—and 
in ieaving untouched their land defences—where they 
are notoriously most vulnerable—all the more _ be- 
wildering. 

European opinicn in general may, I think, be said 
to diagnose the whole incident as one more proof of 
the dominance exercised by Germany over the entire 
Continent. The position of Holland, like that of all 
the smaller northern Powers, is, and to a certain ex- 
tent must be, precarious. The Dutch feel themselves 
to be living under the shadow of a whole series of 
impending or possible conflicts, their part in which 
may be the part of Manchuria in the struggle be- 
tween Russia and Japan. The Dutch, moreover, have 
a special cause for anxiety. For many years past 
they have been a favorite target for the propaganda 
of Pan-Germanism, and, though it is true that the 
Pan-Germans are not Germany, it is also true that 
Pan-German policies, officially repudiated at the out 
set, are apt to be officially adopted in the sequel. To 
the Pan-Germans it seems nothing less than monstrous 
that the mouth of the Rhine, the German Tiber, should 
be in the hands of strangers, and that a small coast 
people, drawing their sustenance from the produce of 
German labor, participating in the advantages of 
German progress but not sharing its burdens, should 
dominate Germany’s busiest river and prevent her 
from erecting her line of defence in the most favorable 
position. The Dutch have been plainly told that Ger- 
many must advance to her “natural” confines, and 
that while Holland remains detached Germany is in 
the intolerable condition of a man who is denied a 
key to his own front door. They have been reminded 
that the more Germany develops her canal and rail 
way system, the more the Dutch ports will lose their 
trade. The danger of the Dutch colonies falling into 
the predatory hands of England or America has been 
repeatedly insisted upon. The ethnological, linguistic, 
and spiritual affinity of the two peoples has been 
e~ phasized with almost tearful tenderness, and the 
advantages that would accrue to Holland from a 
military and customs union with Germany have been 
portrayed in the most alluring colors, 

But so tar the Dutch, while perceptibly abating 
their old anti-German spirit, have not been won over. 
The masses of the people remain resolute against any 


sels 





scheme that threatens to compromise their inde- 
pendence. They are not willing to give up free trade; 


they foresee that an economic union foreshadows an 
ultimate political subserviency to Germany; they dis- 
like intensely the German militarist and bureaucratic 
spirit; they are far more conscious of the points of 
character, speech, and manners that differentiate than 
of those that tend to unite the two peoples; and they 
cling with a hardy pride to the memories of the great- 
ness of their past. But their position as a weak Power 
adicining one of the most virile and aspiring nations 
in the world must always be one of hazard; the 
tendency of events is toward an economic, if not a 
political, convergence; and though it would be absurd 
to accuse Germany of any present intention to impose 
her wishes upon Holland by conquest, there is always 
the possibility that eventually the commercial, naval, 
and colonial policies of the two kingdoms may be regu- 
Jated in common. 

It is in view of this possibility that the Dutch De- 
fence Bill becomes a matter of European importance. 
For, with nothing to fear from Great Britain and 
everything to fear from Germany, the Dutch have 
apparently made up their minds to side with Germany 
and against Great Britain; and, forgetful of the old 
axiom that the fate of Hollarid lies in Belgium, they 
have adopted the very course most calculated to 
weaken their Belgian neighbors and ultimately, there- 
fore, themselves. Among the people of Great Britain 
there is only one desire, and that is to see Holland 
strong, independent, and prosperous. But the people 
of Great Britain cannot affect to ignore that in pro- 
posing to fortify Flushing, the Dutch, whether with 
or without intention, are placing themselves in opposi- 
tion to a vital British interest. England is bound to 
the preservaticn of the freedom and independence of 
Belgium not alone by treaties, but by self-interest of 
the most compelling kind. It is even truer to-day than 
when Napoleon first uttered the dictum, that Antwerp 
in the hands of a first-class Power is a pistol held to 
England’s head. With the fate of Belgium, though 
few Englishmen realize it, their own fate is inextric- 
ably involved; and unquestionably their ability, in 
case of need, to help Belgium and protect her effect 
ively, depends upon unimpeded access to Antwerp, 
and is gravely impaired when another Power proposes, 
as Holland proposes, to erect a lesser Gibraltar at the 
very entrance to the Scheldt, 
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a The Fifteenth Infantry arriving from Fort Douglas, Utah Artillery Battery F arriving on the site of their camp ae 
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A view of the camping site of the Thirteenth Infantry taken from the top of a train 


WITH OUR TROOPS IN TEXAS 
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The Twenty-second Infantry in camp 





































































































The Fifteenth Infantry pitching camp 























Guard-mount of the Fifteenth Infantry Regiment at Fort Sam Houston 
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ret) cates ‘the plans which biaeei been in 
wD dp progress for several months, the first 

week of April will see the ocean 
drill-grounds off the Virginia capes 
clouded with the smoke of heavy 
guns. Here will assemble the six- 
ee teen battleships of the Atlantic fleet 
for the annual battle practice at 
moving targets which has been instituted recently. In 
the week which is to be devoted to this practice, more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in ammunition 
will be expended from the heavier guns of the main 
battery alone—those of the 12 and 13 -inch type. 
The fleet carries eighty-four guns of this calibre. It 





also mounts ninety-six 8-inch, eighty-eight 7-inch, and 
forty-eight 6-inch guns, and numerous batteries of 
smaller pieces. All these will be engaged at the 
targets, and the total amount of ammunition ex- 


pended will swell the final cost to almost $1,000,000. 
Nor does that figure entirely cover the smoke-blown 
outlay, for there will also be expended a fraction of the 


brief endurance of the guns of higher power, weapons 
which cost $83,000 apiece and whose “ gas life” under 
battle pressure is but seven seconds. Yes, seven 


seconds, no more. That is all that ordnance experts 
figure as the “endurance” of these great guns under 
the excessive pressure of battle conditions. What may 
seem even more extraordinary to the general reader is 
the fact that before the next annual battle practice 
comes around, a large 

percentage of the en- 

listed force who will 

have shot away a 

million or so of dollars 

in ammunition in this 

coming practice off the 

capes will have dis- 

appeared in the various 

walks of civil life, tak- i 

ing with them _ this \ 
costly training, the na- 


tional government 
making no _— special 
effort to retain’ the 
skill that has been 
bought at so high a 
price. 

If one should’ be 
asked to name_ the 


class of young Amer- 
icans whose education 
eosts more than that 
of any other class, he 
would probably desig- 
nate the sons of the 
very rich whose educa- 
tion in home universi- 
ties is supplemented 
by a_ post-graduate 
eourse abroad. But 
the actual expenses 
even of such an educa- 
tion as this should 
not exceed, say, $20,000 
at most. This sum 
represents less than 
half of the amount 
which the government 
expends in the indi- 
vidual education and 
training of its navy 
gun-pointers. 

These  gun-pointers 
are selected from the 
enlisted force, and it is 
a very close selection. For these are the men upon 
whese skill depends accurate and rapid firing in time 
of battle. Many high qualities are demanded for this 
post of honor at the breech of a turret gun. The eye- 
sight of one who waits for his cross- -bar sights to cut 
on the merest tiny speck of a target some six or seven 
miles distant must be abnormally clear. He must 
have a steadiness of nerve which shall at all times 
be equal to the strain imposed by the shock of the 
terrific explosion and by the shock of battle; he must 
possess in a high degree the quality which in the navy 
is briefly described as “force”; the quality which in 
civil life makes managers and foremen of others. 

Upon those who combine all these qualities the 
government spends much money in training. The 
chief cost, of course, lies in the amount of ammuni- 
tion which it is necessary to expend in order to bring 


about the expertness which modern naval warfare 
requires. To fire a 12-inch navy rifle involves a cost 
of very nearly $1,000—that is, with a full service 


charge and an armor-piercing shell. In target prac- 
tice a cast-iron shell is used. But even to fire the gun 
with this cheaper missile costs a fraction less than 
$500 for each round. Each pointer of turret guns will 
average twenty practice shots a year, and the term of 
enlistment is four years, This alone involves an ex- 
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But the Navy Department be- 


penditure of $40,000. 
lieves that it is well worth while to expend 
amount of money in training its gun-pointers. 

Is it worth while? 

A few years ago there came about a target practice 
in which our navy-gunners had part. That was at 
Santiago. No record of rapid hitting was established 
then. As a matter of fact the percentage of hits at 
Santiago was about equal to the percentage of misses 


this 


which are made to-day. It has been shown that 
Sampson’s ships made less than three per cent. of 
hits. Only five per cent. of misses marred the almost 


perfect work of the Atlantic fleet at its last battle 
practice. 
It is an 
made on target 
reason that targets 


ancient axiom that better scores can be 
ranges than in battle, for the obvious 
do not shoot back. But. while the 


targets off Santiago did shoot back, after a fashion, 
the outcome of that adventure left the thinking offi- 


cers of the navy in a very serious mood. What if our 


ships had been matehed against ships that could have 
higher 


shot back, and shot back with a percentage 


“A geyser leaping a hundred feet in the air, then another and 
another as the ricocheting shell glances from wave to wave” 


of hits than the eminently low one that our own dis- 
played in that mismatched encounter? It speaks well 
for the good sense of the service that it was able to 
close its ears to the clamor over. victory and to open 
its eyes to the serious shortcomings which the war 
with Spain had disclosed, 

Never before that short-lived conflict had the navy 
given serious attention to target-work. What its 
previous efforts had been may be illustrated by an 
anecdote which relates how one of the old cruisers of 
the old navy had gone out in a perfunctory way to 
expend the amount of ammunition which department 


regulations required. It was regarded as a nuisance 
and a bore, and when the gun-captain of the first gun 


which had a go at the target- smashed it into 
smithereens—he being unusually lucky or unusually 
adept in the art—the necessity of rigging another 
target was regarded as an added injury. Then, when 
his second shot smashed the second target, an un- 
heard-of perfor mance, there was more complaint about 
the unnecessary “freshness” of this particular gun- 
pointer. And, as the third target was being labori- 
ously lowered over the side, the captain of the ship, 
so runs the tale, sent word to this gun-captain that 
oe he hit that target again he would put him in the 
rig. 
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Tempora mutantur! Nowadays every shot fired 
is a thing of enormous consequence. For every time 


a gun-pointer presses his electric button large results 
depend. The honor of his ship is at stake. There is 
no more intense rivalry in the world to-day than that 
existing between the ships of the United States N; avy 
in this matter of target practice. This rivalry ex- 
tends to the individual guns, and to the gun crews, 
The ship that wins the pennant for excellence in bat- 
tery practice is the envy of the fleet. The turret 
which can have the envied “ EK,” emblematic of excel- 
lence, inscribed upon it, is the envy of all other 
turrets. And the gun-pointer who has made the 
highest score is the envied of all. 

Perhaps very few outside of the service know of the 
important part that the telescope and the cross-bar 
sight have played in the development ef target-work. 
Before the recent introduction of the telescope and 
the cross-bar the gun-pointer strained his eyes in the 
impossible effort to adjust their focus to three widely 
separated objects simultaneously: the rear sight a 
few inches away, the front sight a dozen feet distant 
from the rear one, and the target anywhere from 
1,500 to 13,000 yards. Ordnance experts worked over 
this problem, and the result was the introduction of 
the telescopic sight and the cross-bars—two pieces of 
crossed wire at the end of the telescope. When these 
“eut” on the target, the gun-pointer presses his elee- 
tric button and the gun does the rest. 

It is eminently spectacular, this great-gun-battery 
practice. This is from a description given to the 
writer by an umpire whose station was on one of the 
ships towing the target: ‘“ Through the you 
could see a needlelike flash from the firing ship, a 


glasses 


vessel so far distant that her outline was but an 
indistinct blur upon the horizon. Having caught the 


flash the glass is dropped, the eye goes to. the stop- 
wateh, and you begin to count,—one—two—three— 
four — five — six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven— 
and about then you will hear a faint drone which, in 
the next fraction of a second, swells into a mighty 
roar—the roar of an express rushing at the rate of 
thirty miles a second. With the roar comes a flying 
of splinters from the target, a geyser leaping a hun- 
dred feet in air, then another and another as the 
ricocheting shell glances from wave to wave, and 
then, last of all, the faint, far-off boom of the gun 
which had hurled the missile.” 

To hit a moving target at so great a range, and to 
hit it with the frequency of our gun-pointers, requires a 
high degree of skill. And for those who attain this skill 


there are some financial rewards. The gun-pointer 
who has cost the government some forty thousands 


of dollars in the acquiring of this skill, has from 
two to ten dollars added to his monthly pay, a stipend 
which may range anywhere from the $17.60 drawn by 
the young apprentice seaman to the $77 awarded to 
the chief petty officers. Many prizes are awarded to 


the guns that make the highest score, and in these 
prizes every member of the gun’s crew has a share. 


As the winning of this prize depends most directly 
upon the men behind the gun, one can easily realize 
the intensity of the rivalry—a rivalry which extends 
from fleet to squadron, from squadron to division, 
from division to ship, from ship to turret, and from 
turret to gun. No hero of a football game is greater 
in the eye of his companions than is the gun- pointer 
whose record excels all others, and whose straight 
shooting wins for his gun and his turret and his ship 
the pennant of excellence in battery practice. 

As it costs the government a small fortune to edu- 
cate and train each gun-pointer, one would naturally 
suppose that, after it “had brought them to that degree 
of skill which enables them to make ninety-five per 
cent. of hits at a moving target one-fifth the size of a 
battleship at the extraordinary range of 13,000 yards, 
the government would largely reward their services 
and would make unusual efforts to retain them in its 
service. But the pay of these highly trained men 
seems to be in no way proportionate with the cost of 
the training. Besides the glory of it the gun- pointer’s 
reward is two or ten dollars extra a month, according 
to his class. But even this additional amount does not 
make the average pay of this class of men more than 
about $50 a month. 

While the government does offer this smal! amount 


of extra money and some other inducements in the 
way of an increase of pay for each sbauaedtive enlist- 
ment of four years, the inducements are in no way 
commensurate with the expensiveness of the training. 
The attitude of the government is that all these men 
will find well-paying positions in civil life, and that 
at the first note of war they can be depended upon to 


flock back to the sea-borne flag, 
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THE STARS OF THE BASEBALL DIAMOND WORK HARD 
FOR WEEKS BENEATH SOUTHERN SKIES IN PREPA- 
RATION FOR THE LONG CHAMPIONSHIP STRUGGLE 


SAL XAS and half a dozen other South- 
ey ern States are full of baseball heroes 
names 


stars whose 


underfoot and warm sunshine above, 
the players are rehearsing the na- 
tional drama soon to be presented 
we in all parts of the country. 

During three months’ inactivity the eyes, muscles, 
and endurance show a remarkable tendency to forget 
the intricacies and demands of baseball. To enter 
upon a big-league pennant race under these condi- 
tions would be to abandon at the start all hope of a 
winning season. So arduous are the long struggles 
for the championship in the major leagues that it is 
necessary to begin the playing schedule in nearly mid- 
summer form. Hence the need of early spring training 
in the far South where warm sunshine makes hard 
work possible. In the early days of professional base- 
ball these Southern training trips were unknown. It 
was customary to summon the players to the club city 
a week or ten days before the opening game and to 
prepare for the season with crude exercise on the 
home diamond. Practice games with local high-school 
or college nines were considered the finishing touches, 
and after a few such victories professionals felt confi- 
dent of holding their own in the league race. So rapid 
las been the development of the national game that 
these tactics are no longer considered. Can any 
modern “fan” picture in his mind the New York 
“Giants” or the Detroit “ Tigers” training for the 
1911 pennant race on 

their own grounds? 











The average ball-player 
will tell you it is the 
most hateful thing in his 


business. The aches and 
pains that follow the 
“breaking in” of mus- 


cles after a season of 
idleness are far too seri- 
ous to be passed lightly. 
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The tourist aspect of a 
Southern trip vanishes 
the day after the squad arrives at the training-camp. 
l’erhaps the veterans have done some limbering-up work 
at their homes before the trip, but they groan just as 
loudly as the novices after the first active session. 

This is surprising to the onlooker, for the work of 
the opening day is light. Clad in heavy flannels and 
sweaters, the squad rides or walks to the park or field. 
Tne colts are eager to demonstrate their ability, but 
the old-timers approach the task gingerly. Once on 
the field, a score of balls are distributed, and soon the 
air is full of white spheres tossed from player to 
player. Infielders and basemen make easy stabs at 
imaginary base-sliders, and outfielders use the long, 
sweeping overhand throw for a mere lob of thirty feet. 
The pitchers swing their arms gently as they toss the 
hall lightly to the catchers, and with the exception of 
some youngster anxious to make a favorable impres- 
sion, none of the players has to be cautioned. 

Two hours of limbering-up work soon passes, and the 
squad trots back to the hotel for hot baths, rub-down, 
and dinner. Sore muscles are not yet in evidence, but 





The total cost of 
this ante-season _ pre- 
paratory training has 
been estimated by 
Garry Herrmann, a 
member of the Na 
tional Baseball Com- 
mission, as not less 
than $300,000. At 
first this sum seems 
exaggerated, but a 
careful analysis proves 
the estimate conserva- 
tive. There are six- 
teen clubs in the two 
major leagues, and 
each club starts south 
in the early spring 
with a squad of from 
thirty to forty players. 


The total for the Na- 
tional and American 


leagues is more than 
tive hundred and _ fifty 














players. The men are 
not paid while train- 
ing, but the club- 
owners bear all ex- 
penses of the Southern 
trips, such as railroad fare, hotel bills, medicines, 
liniments, preparation of playing-fields, and scores of 
incidentals, 
_ In almost every case the scene of the spring training 
is hundreds of miles away from the club city, and the 
cutlay for the trip is: heavy. Last season, when the Chi- 
cago “* White Sox ” trained in California, owner Charles 
Comiskey had spent $18,000 before the squad left for 
the Pacific coast. A special train for the players and 
others from Chicago to San Francisco was but one of 
the many items. This spring the “ White Sox ” train 
at Mineral Wells. Texas; but the Boston Americans 
emulated their record, and the “Red Sox special ” 
Was a feature of this year’s training. The train which 
left New York City on February 18th is said to have 
been the most elaborate ever sent across the continent. 
There were seventy-five persons in the party, and for 
their comfort and accommodation the equipment in- 
eluded a buffet-library-baggage car, dining-car, twelve- 
section drawing-room sleeper, sixteen-section standard 
sleeper, and a ten-section observation sleeper. 

Still, spring training is not one long ride in luxury. 


Batting practice on a Southern diamond 


the old-timers know what to expect, and each eyes the 
others for the first symptoms. It may be close to the 
retiring hour before these are detected. One of the 
players, reaching up to the peg for his cap, will stop 
with his arm half raised, while a twinge of pain 
twists the grin from his face. He has to listen to the 
* Charley-horse ” 
ball-player on a training trip. There isn’t a laugh in 
the squad the next morning, though; for every mem- 
ber of the party has a sore and rebellious set of muscles 
which creak at every move. The day after training 
opens in a Southern camp is a dangerous time for 
humorists. 

There is no cessation of work, for this stiffness must 
be eradicated before the real training can begin. 
Heavily bundled, and with extra sweater sleeves on 
throwing-arms to thaw out the stiffened sinews, the 
players resume practice on the diamond. While the 
work is no different from that of the day previous, 
forenoon and afternoon periods are required. For the 
first half-hour every movement brings its twinge of 
agony, but under the hot sun and heavy blanketing 












and “all-in” jokes which afflict the 





Pitchers warming up after a winter of inactivity 


the muscles gradually limber up, so the men increase 
the distance of their throws and their speed afoot. 
The close of the afternoon finds them all steaming in 


the baths, and the club masseur is kept busy. 


During the next-few days there is little change in 
the work. The men are turning brown under the 


strong rays of the sun, and here and there is a patch of 
peeling skin. Speed begins to appear in every depart 
ment of the practice. The pitching candidates whip 
the ball to the catchers with increasing energy, and the 
impact of sphere on mitt gives forth the sharp spat 
so pleasing to the baseball “fan.” The infielders and 
outfielders dash about their territory with agility 
heretofore lacking, and there is an enthusiasm and 
aggressiveness which mark the real players rounding 
into form. 

The bats are brought forth for the first time. Sharp 
bounders and liners are driven across the diamond, 
and long, sky-secraping “flies” to the outfielders. 
Players take.turns at bat and in the field, and the 
ball is shot from catcher to baseman and back again 
just as in practice before the real games. A dozen 
pitchers may be seen on one side of the diamond, 
curving and twisting the ball into the padded hands 
of the catchers, who criticise and encourage each 
throw over the imaginary plate. Here a young recruit 
from a minor league is cautioned against overworking 
his “salary wing,” or some famous veteran is assured 


that his “ fade-away” has lost none of its baffling 
mystery. In the sand-pit the men take turns at 


practising sliding to base, while the captain initiates 


the younger men into the intricacies of the * fall- 
away” or “spinning” slide. 


It is a bronzed, toughened, and enthusiastic squad 


that starts homeward late in March. By April Ist 
the thirty-five players have been divided into two 
groups, journeying northward over different routes, 
playing games as they advance. Day by day they 


draw nearer to the city wherein they are to open the 
league season. The daily line-up takes on regularity, 
and the pitchers work in turn as they will in the 
struggle for the pennant. The effect of six weeks of 
hard training shows in every move. The infield works 
like machinery, and the ball is flashed from short-stop 
to first base, and from first to second and home with 
out the loss of a fraction of a second. The pitcher 
scoops up bunts, and. whirling on one foot, whips the 
ball to third for a force-out, all in one motion. 

Then comes the night when all the members of the 
team are reunited at home. Brown as Indians, clear 
eyed and smooth-muscled, they gather in groups about 
the hotel corridor. Of the thirty-five players who 
went south in February but twenty-four remain. The 
others have been sold or returned to minor-league 
clubs for further development. The men exchange 
tales of the various games played, comment on thie 
showing of rival clubs, and figure their chances in 
the six months’ race which the morrow. 
The club-owners, studying the weather predictions, try 
to estimate the opening-day receipts, 


begins on 


























Preparing for the run back to the hotel after the day’s training 


ll 


Entering the ball park for a morning’s training-work 














WEIR ) the wife of . ‘aptain Herrick the 

Sas little empty brick house seemed to 
throb with presences and whispers. 
4% She lay on an old mattress in the 
“8 dust and rubbish of a bare upper 
room and stared into the darkness. 
KY A corner of the dormer - window 
Be ,° Gye overhead had been torn away by a 

““ stray shell. Through this, fringed 
splintered wood, she saw the dark blue 
of the skies. One great and brilliant star stood in 
the opening. On this, ever since it had glittered into 
view, she had fixed her staring eyes. 

“When it sinks from sight,” said she to herself 
wain and again, as she pressed her lean jaws _ to- 
gether and clutched the half-burnt mattress of crack- 
ling straw with her bony hands—* when it sinks from 
sight I’ll go out—go out—go out!” 

Monotonously she whispered it to herself. Now and 
again she would unconsciously vary it, saying, “ Ill 
go down—go down.” 

Evidently the woman was nerving herself for some 
dread task or ordeal. Truly, the thought that obsessed 
her had become a haunting. A spell was upon her, 





raggedly with 


a 
‘ 


a spell woven by another as well as by herself. 
And, as was usual when her will flagged, she had 
made some external thing or power a determining 
factor in her resolve. : 

She was not alone in the half-ruined house. A 


sound of heavy breathing came from below. There, 


amidst fallen mortar, lath, and shattered glass, slept 
an old man with stern Roman features and long white 
hair. He lay on a pile of stable straw, his body 


into the road. 
Federal 


close to the broken door that led 

It was William Hoode, the chaplain of a 
regiment. For many years he had been the friend 
of her husband and herself. Indeed, it was his hand 
which had joined hers with that of Captain Rupert 
Herrick ten years ago at Fort Traverse. 

How sound was the old man’s sleep! she thought, 
and a kind of envy crept into her heart. Yet surely 
it was not so sound as the sleep of her husband. The 
old chaplain would awake in a few hours. But he, 
her brave and handsome husband, with all his capacity 
for causing her pain, he would never awake. Captain 
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He was powerless to turn her from her mad and 
dangerous devotion. Commands, entreaties, the harsh- 
est words and coldest neglect, were all vain. She 
was like one divinely crazed and her mad love for 
him was both monstrous and heroic. Since she was 
some years older than the blithe, dashing captain, it 
may be supposed that in this passion of hers there 
was also something of the yearning solicitude of the 
mother. She had been a nurse ere he married her 
and had brought him through a withering fever, and 
she could not but feel that without her he was help- 
less. And he—-he, too, had a passion in life, but it 
was not for her. His pride and affection were centred 
upon the men of his troop and, above all, on his 


beautiful horse Mullah. Between the captain and 
his horse there existed this love and it was almost 
human. His troopers adored him, and their common 


faith and iron devotion made this body of cavalry a 
miracle of valor almost invincible, a terrible force 
of men and animals, a unit swayed by one will and one 
purpose. 

Troop “ B” was the boast and wonder of the army. 
Men and animals alike were picked, and a_ fierce 
pride bound them all together. As Captain Rupert 
Herrick was the leader of the men, so the magnificent 
Mullah appeared to be leader of the horses. The 
troopers rode like centaurs: horse and man were 
one. A word often sufficed to control or direct them. 
Captain Herrick always rode Mullah without a bridle. 

And now they were no more! Fifty-three of the 
sixty riders lay dead with their beloved leader—her 
husband. Yesterday upon the shambles of the battle- 
field beyond the village the troop had sacrificed it- 
self in one glorious charge against an intrenchment 
strongly held by rebel infantry. They had carried 
it and broken the enemy’s vantage, had opened a 
breach for a flood of Federals that poured itself upon 
the Southerners and swept them into flight and de- 
struction. But of Troop “B” not more than seven 
men came forth alive. 

At sundown, at his request, they had summoned her 
to the tent where he lay. She had found him sit- 
ting erect on his cot. His face was pale as snow, his 


as 


black hair clustered damply around his high fore- 
head. His blue eyes regarded her pensively. But 





In that old wheedling way of his he wrung the promise from her 


Rupert Herrick lay dead in the Union encampment 


half a mile away. It was now past midnight. When 
it came to be afternoon he would be buried in a 
great field with many more of the slain. A salvo 


would be fired over his grave and that would be the 
last of him. But keenly she felt that it would not 
be the last of her sorrow. 

Might she but sleep a little! Now for over three 
months she had followed the army at a distance— 
only to be near him. By ox-cart, on horseback, on 
foot, by train when that was possible, she had_fol- 
lowed and kept within the flaming zone of the Fed- 
eral army. Weary and bedraggled, persistent like 
some camp drab or drudge of ancient days, she hung 
on the skirts of furious battles and trailed faith- 
fully after on the long marches. She had slept in 
negro huts, in ruined granges or manor-houses, in 
the open corn or cotton fields, in church pews and 
damp cemeteries. All this she endured so that she 
might at times catch a glimpse of his face, meet. him 
beyond the lines at dark for a few words or a hasty 
kiss, or see him at a distance upon his black charger 
at the head of his troop of cavalry. ; 


under his small mustaches the lips held their habitual 
sweetly mocking smile. 

“Ah, my dear Jane,” said he, turning his clear 
eyes with their strange boyish pathos full upon her, 
“it’s all over and you'll be rid of me right soon. Do 
you know,” he went on, ingenuously, smiling bright- 
ly into her haggard face, “that’s rather a good thing 
for you?” Then his voice grew very tender. “ Just 
as it’s a good thing for me, after all, to have you 
here beside me at this time, my dear. You'll pardon 
me—not so?—for being a little severe, perhaps even a 
little neglectful of you at times. I could not im- 
agine, you see, that a woman had any place in war— 
for war is a man’s game. But now I’m right glad 
you're here—because—” 

She bent down her 
failing voice. 

“* Because, my dear, you can do me a last service. 
I know you’ve done me many—ah! many more than 
I deserved—but this will be the last. You see, we 
never had any children—that is, no doubt, why you 
always looked upon me as a sort of child—not so? 


And it may be that that is why I looked upon Mullah 
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drawn face and caught his 








as my child—as ours—though you never cared much 
for the dear brute, my Jane. Now, of course, when 
I’m gone you will go back to your people—don’t yeu 
remember how you used to threaten me with that ?— 
or you will meet some one to make you a better hus- 
band than I. Ah, yes; either way you will be better 
off than you have been. But, dear Jane, I’m disturbed 


about Mullah. Dear old girl, won't you promise me 
this about Mullah? It’s an odd fancy of mine—but 
you'll find much in classie poetry to justify it— 


} 


though, come to think of it, you were never fond of 
classic poetry. Promise me that—” 

He caught her head and whispered something inte 
her ear. She gasped and looked at him with widened 
eyes and ashen face. But in that old wheedling way 
of his, in that melting voice she had never been able 
to resist, he wrung the promise from her. It was a 
sacred duty, he said, feebly and plaintively, a sacrifice 
of love. Then he had asked her to kiss him. As 
she bent over him she fell fainting upon his breast. 
When she came to herself the venerable chaplain held 
her in his arms, and her husband lay white and cold, 
but still smiling. Then a thought went through her 
like a three-edged dagger, and it was this: That even 
in dying his last words had been of his horse. 

Chaplain Hoode had led her to this old abandoned 
house beyond the battle-field. Then the old man. 
exhausted with his vigils, resolved to remain near the 
lonely woman during the night. How deep were his 
slumbers! 

The star had now sunk from sight. Jane Herrick 
rose and went slowly down the narrow creaking steps, 
clutching the rickety hand-rail, halting at every second 
tread to listen to the old man’s breathing. The lower 
floor was strewn with sherds of glass which snapped 
under her heel. Straw rustled across her dusty shces, 
but the old chaplain slept on. His body barred the 
door, as though to guard her against intrusion. Calm 
ly he lay there beneath the window. His silver locks 
seemed to catch a glow of starlight and throw a misty 
sheen upon his rugged puritanical face. The blessed, 
venerable old man! She saw the shadow of his firm 
mouth, whose accustomed greeting to her was always 
the gentle, “My daughter, my dear, dear daughter.” 
Those were the very words with which he had hailed 
her after binding her in marriage to the captain. 
With these words he had solaced her at his death. 
One slender hand lay palm upward. It was white 
within and browned on the back from exposure—like 
her own. She recalled that the palms of negroes were 
usually worn or faded to a warm pink. This made 
her think of the sun and of youth and how dead and 
distant both now seemed. 

She glanced about, seeking egress. The windows of 
this room, which was the kitchen, were apparently 


nailed. Cautiously she passed into an adjoining 
chamber. Here a sashless window-opening gaped into 


the outer night. The ground was but a few feet be 
low the sill. In a moment she stood without in the 
moist Within her, dimly and dumbly and 
blindly, she felt the urging of her husband’s last 
request. She knew herself driven forth under the 
stars into vast and empty spaces to obey him. It 
was a final duty she must fulfil ere she too lay down 
to rest. 

Like a strong river the dusty road drew her on- 


grass. 


ward. It ran between endless rows of trees which 
lifted themselves like giants out of the darkness. Seen 
against the skies the tops of many of them were 
missing —cut cleanly off by the shell fire. Long 


branches and boughs lay across the road or over the 
low stone walls. One tree that was dead had eaught 
fire, but still stood erect, crackling and smouldering, 
a black skeleton. Toward the north there was a dull 
red glow against the distant trees. It was the ligit 
from the camp-fires of the Union hosts. The great 
star she had seen through the opening in the shat- 
tered roof now burned directly in front of her. It 
was Sirius flinging his long glittering rays upon this 
tormented land torn by war. She went steadily in 
its direction, holding its bright, vigilant eye in hei 
own. Now she came to a burnt wooden bridge: thie 
water gurgled among the stones, and upon the stone- 
lay many dark forms—men whose wounds and parched 
throats had forced them to crawl to the water cre 
they died. 

She now left the broken road, turning to the right. 
Her foot struck against something soft, half hidden 
in the grass—a private of infantry. Then she en- 
countered a horse with its four legs stiffly raised i! 
the air. Fragments of exploded shells or round solid 
shot lay strewn in her path. 





She trod on a bright 
winking line; it was an oflicer’s sword which snapped 
The bodies of the slain began to grow thicker, mangled 





horses lay everywhere among scattered arms and 
wrecked cannon carriages. Here and there wer 
smoothly rounded holes that yawned darkly in the 
torn sward where shells had flung up the earth. At 


every step the signs and tokens of terror and de 
struction increased. At last she stood in the very 
centre of the dark and horrible plain. 

In vague black undulations the great plateau 
before her, obscure, enormous, full of silence ai 
brooding gloom. It struck upon her strangely—t 
absolute stillness that. was there. There was not e 
the accustomed sound of insects. It was like 
unbroken peace of a desert or a mountain-top. 
all the world was at present thinking and talking 
this battle-field and the terrible carnage of two day 
before. Her ears, nevertheless, began dully to absor) 
a sound of drumming equally dull. But it was Not 
until she stopped with shortened breath and_place« 


her hand upon her breast that she realized that the 


en 


tl 
oe 














sound came from her own pounding heart. 
a false dawn, the darkish red of the dying camp-fires 
was still visible. Between the trees on a distant 
ridge the great star still blazed, like the eye of a 
demon in ambush, growing redder as it sank. No liv- 
ing thing could she see. All was dead, silent, colorless, 
frozen in darkness and immovability. 

The wounded had all been removed and the dead 
men lay very quiet and helpless, huddled into strange 
postures between their dead bloated horses and the 
débris of the battle. She had no fear of the dead; 
her experience as nurse had rendered them familiar 





She looked into Mullah’s deep liquid eyes 


to her. In the diluted darkness, canvas coverings, 
water-bottles, knapsacks, straps and sashes, Federal 
caps with visors and Confederate slouch-hats with 
tassels lay everywhere. Thousands of scraps of paper, 
torn journals and letters, littered the field and rustled 
to the brushing of her dress. 

She was approaching the grim fatal slope at the 
top of which the Confederates had been intrenched, 
commanding a road to their rear. It was here, on 
this low incline, that her husband’s troop had charged 


tle enemy and gone down to glorious annihilation. 
The slope lay heaped into hillocks and _ ploughed 


into ridges and furrows. These lay dim and form- 
less in the thin blue starlight. Slowly Mrs. Herrick 
made her way between the fallen men and their 
steeds, the brave men and splendid steeds of Troop 
“B.” The great animals were all black: they had 
been selected to match in size, color, and spirit the 
horse of their leader, the superb Mullah. When di- 
rectly in face of the slope, Jane Herrick bent down 
and began to peer sharply at the heads of the horses. 
She was seeking one that was coal-black of coat with 
a star, a white perfect star, on the forehead. Care- 
fully she worked her way up the slope, pausing to 
inspect every carcass she saw, sometimes lifting the 
cold and ponderous heads of the animals or brushing 
away the shaggy, clotted forelocks of their manes. 
Some of the black chargers bore stars upon their 
fronts, but none was the star of Mullah. She would 
have known Mullah among a thousand horses, alive 


or dead. His image was branded into her memory 
like that of some hated woman, some rival in her 
husband’s love. She reached the fringe of mangled 


trees at the top of the ascent and turned to look 
behind her. 

The panorama of the battle-field seemed less dark. 
The 


All things were flooded with a paler gray. 
prone or crumpled figures of the slain, the gun- 


carriages, the sprawling horses, began to take on 
form and feature. Low along the horizon a long 
white streak of light lay like a sword of dull steel. 
In the west the big star was fluttering in the dense 
air. as it sank. She looked down at her feet and 
saw that the bottom of her skirt was black as though 
‘it had been trailed through ink. Her garments reeked 
with burnt gunpowder; her hands were swarthy as a 
negro’s without and within. 

Suddenly she started. From afar there came a 
sound, dull yet distinet, a rhythmic and regular beat. 
It was the thudding of horses’ hoofs and the horses 
were in gallop. Nearer and nearer came the rever- 
beration along the road behind the scattered trees. 
Familiar as this sound was to her, there was in it, 
nevertheless, something strange and ominous. The 
woman leaned against the slanting wheel of an over- 
turned caisson and braced herself as if for some 
awaited shock. This sudden and impetuous life 
startled her more than the iron, silent rigidity around 
her. The thudding grew into a thunder. The mys- 
terious horsemen of the dawn were now close behind 
her. In another moment there was a crashing of 
twigs and underbrush as the troop left the road and 
came pounding through the thicket. As the horses 
burst from the darkness that lowered between the 
trees into the bleak, unshadowed dimness of the com- 
ing dawn Jane Herrick turned to face the expected 
company of horsemen. 

A gigantic horse, a black horse with distended 
nostrils and blazing eyes, came galloping forth be- 
tween the mutilated trees and plunged down the in- 
cline, followed by a compact band of other horses. 
All were black and all were riderless. Despite the 


Afar, like 
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headlong career of the animals and the vague light, 
Jane Herrick knew that the first horse was Mullah, 
and his followers the surviving horses of Troop “ B.” 
They charged down the slope, then wheeled in perfect 
cavalry formation, and with Mullah at their head 
came storming up again, a long line, breast to breast. 
They charged as on that afternoon of slaughter and 
havoe when their masters had been killed on this 
very stretch of ground, their masters whose bodies 
lay here between their hoofs. 

The gaunt woman stepped forward and held her 
long arms wide apart. Then Mullah arrested himseif 
suddenly and all the horses came to a sharp stop 
some distance away. They stood panting. Twenty- 
three magnificent chargers stood with sensitive ears 
alert, braced legs, and erected heads sniffing the air. 
Their eyes rolled and gleamed and volumes of steam 
rose from their heaving sides and belched from their 


foaming mouths. Most of them still carried their 
trappings, bridles and saddles. Some of the reins 


dragged down from the bits, some of the saddle-girths 
had worn loose and the saddles now hung under the 
bellies of the animals. In the stirrup of one theré 
hung a long and empty cavalry boot. Bridleless, as 
was her husband's way of riding him, Mullah stood 
at the head of the horses as his master had once stood 
at the head of his men. Now, as then, the steeds of 


the dead troopers followed and obeyed the leading 
horse. 

“Mullah! Mullah!” cried Jane Herrick, advane- 
ing slowly toward the band. They stood quivering. 


their glistening coats moving slightly; their trem- 
bling, muscular legs seemed ready to whirl them away 


in frantie flight. Mullah recognized the familiar 
voice and neighed. As the wife of his master ap- 


proached him he snorted, tossed his head, and pawed 
the ground. Restive and alarmed, the others shifted 
uneasily behind him. 

Now she was close to Mullah. By the increasing 
dawnlight she saw him plainly. Two deep sword-cuts 
almost encircled his stately neck and showed redly 
like a collar of blood—a right stroke and a counter- 
stroke to the left from a sabre. The saddle was in 





place. Upon the blue saddle-cloth, with its yellow 
letter “B” and its embroidery, the ornamental 
leather holster stood gaping. The butt of her hus- 


band’s revolver protruded from it. 

“Mullah! Mullah!” she said again in a soothing 
and winning voice and stroked his damp nervous nose 
with one hand. With the other she drew very gently 
the heavy weapon from the holster. She gave it a 
swift glance. There was one chamber still undis- 
charged, as shown by the ‘bright copper percussion 
cap. She raised the hammer; the cylinder turned 
and brought the cap into place with a click. 

She looked into Muilah’s deep liquid eyes. In them 
a wild and restless light played to and fro. The 
round black orbs looked at her with a strange terror 
and pathos. She had always hated this horse that 


stood between her husband and his love. And the 
brute seemed to feel her hate and resented it. But 
now it was as if a common -loss and a common 
grief brought a sudden and _ irresistible sympathy 
between them. She stroked his nose and neck and 
murmured to him in gentle broken tones. Then 


swiftly her husband’s last words came to her, and 

her whole body stiffened as she drew back upon her- 

self and clutched the revolver in her rigid hand. 
“Kill Mullah for me, 

Jane. Look for him near 


* her face upon the cool torn earth. Her right hand 
still clutched the revolver. An immense despair rushed 
upon her. All her old sorrows awoke and struck at 
her. But the most bitter thought of all was that she 


had failed to fulfil her husband’s last command. Her 
promise was broken by her cowardice. How gray 
was the world—how very like this battle-field! As 


she had envied the good old chaplain his sleep, she 
now envied her husband his release and his rest. This 
afternoon they would bury him in the sweet soft 
earth. There was still time. As his wife was 
entitled to lie down beside him, was she not? Was 
she not? she asked herself again and again—was she 
not entitled to lie down beside him, she, his wife? 

A sound of wings whirring overhead and_ hoarse. 
croaking calls aroused her. She sat up and marked 
a flock of hideous. inky birds wheeling in the air. 
She trembled; then took the pistol, held it upright 


she 


with both hands, and slowly lowered her forehead 
until it pressed upon the chill steel cirele of th 
erected barrel. So she remained for a little while, 


saying to herself, “ When the birds alight, when they 
alight, alight.” 

She raised her head slowly to watch the evolution 
of the ravens, marshalled in the air like the 
on the ground. They were still flying in wide circles 
with loud sereeches and caw-caws, crossing and re 
crossing. A clear, pearly pallor was cast over every 
thing. Unseen by her, something black and tall now 
advanced toward her from behind. It moved, then 
halted, then moved on again very slowly. It lifted 
itself in sharp outline against the spreading silvei 
of the dawn. A yellow spark glimmered before the 
figure as it came on over the ruin of the battle-field. 
The ashen light fell upon it and crowned it as with 
a halo. 

Silent and motionless sat the woman, like a 
of the Buddha, like some frozen Norn. Her 
fixed before her, staring widely and vaguely upon thé 


horses 


figure 
eves were 


wheeling birds. They became to her as grim yet 
merciful angels of release. She was peering beyond 
her pain; she saw a dawn beyond this dawn. Would 


the birds never alight? Were they, too, unhappy, im- 
prisoned souls? The massive revolver in her lap now 
pointed upward at her heart; her thumb still rested 
upon the trigger; her eyes shone like polished onyx. 
The tall gaunt man—for man it was—walked on 
with bowed head. In his left hand he carried a small 
candle-lantern. His silvery hair stood out about his 
head and gave it an effect of radiating light. At 
times he paused and stooped and _ held lantern 
close to the ground. for his sight was very weak. It 
was Chaplain Hoode. He was seeking his charge 
upon the battle-fieid, as she had sought Mullah. 
settle 


his 


The ravens swung low, as if to near him. 
He waved his arm to scare them off; they veered, 
sereeching harshly, and then stretched their claws 


downward and alighted on the ground some distance 
off. A shot broke the frozen silence. Startled, the 
old man stared about him. He saw what appeared to 


be a huddled mass collapsing on the earth. In a 
moment he was there, gazing down upon the pale 
face; it seemed to him there was a smile upon it. 


The old man groaned; he stretched out his long arms, 
which, with his lean body, made a living cross against 
the dawn. Then he fell upon his knees; quavering 
words burst from his lips: 

“My daughter! My poor, poor daughter!” 





that slope and_ shoot 
him. I cannot think of 
him being owned by an- 
other!” ; : 

The thought of the : 
unbreakable promise she 
had given suddenly re- 
vived the memory of her 
ancient hate and wrongs. 
Her husband was willing 
that another should pos- 
sess her as wife after he 
was gone, but not that 
another should possess 
his horse. In late years 
how easily she could 
have slain the horse! 
But now her hand seeri- 
ed frozen like her heart 
and her will and _ she 
could not even lift the 
heavy weapon. Finally 
with an abrupt, convul- 
sive movement she lev- 
elled the pistol and held 
it against Mullah’s fore- 





head, the black muzzle 
almost touching the 
white star. But once 
more inaction seized 


her and her finger re- 
fused to draw upon the 
trigger. 

Mullah, with a strange, 
half-human ery, flung up 
his head, snorted, reared, 
and wheeled like a:flash. 
The next moment he was 
storming away at the 
head of his fellows, who, 
neck to neck, raced after 
him. In close formation 
he led them back into the 
strip of woods. A few 
seconds afterward Jane 
Herrick heard their hoof- 
beats on the road, again 
the violent gallop, the 
clatter, and the slow 
echoing recession of the 
sound. Then again the 
iron silence closed upon 























her. 
Jane Herrick sank 
upon her knees and laid 
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She raised her head to watch the ravens 
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“PLEASE, MISTER, GIVE ME A HITCH?” 


TE POETS’ UNION 

SEE,” said the Genial Philosopher, 
“that the long-impending Amalga- 
mated Brotherhood of Poets is at 
last an accomplished fact. The 
New York Gazoo, in its columns 
® this morning, announces that it has 
been organized and that in a very 
short while it will be ready for 
business. I have been wondering 
for some time how long it would be before some one 
would organize a poetry trust, and I am much inter- 
ested to learn that the hour has struck.” 

“What is the particular object of the society?” 
asked Little Binks. 

“To encourage the gentle art of poetizing,” said 
the Genial Philosopher. “ As I understand it, all the 
poets of America are to be asked to join the associa- 
tion, and once a month there is to be a convention of 
versifiers who will stand up before their brethren and 
read their productions. Those that survive will carry 


on the work of the organization for the ensuing month, 
when a second meeting will be held and the process 
repeated. It is hoped that by the end of the year, 
by this rather drastic course of procedure, the more 
fragile practitioners of the craft will be eliminated, 
and thus a residuum of hardy immortals will be ob- 
tained who will become life trustees of the poetic 
resources of the land. This obtained, it is hoped to 
secure the passage of an act of Congress requiring that 
no poem shall be published anywhere that has not been 
passed upon by these immortals and recommended by 
a majority vote. It is a grand idea, and I hope they'll 
put it through. They tell me that not less than nine 
hundred and sixty thousand poems are written in this 
country every year, and it is time that something was 
done to conserve the natural resources of Helicon.” 

“Who is the secretary of that association?” asked 
Little Binks. “ I’d like to join.” 

“You?” eried the Genial Philosopher. “I didn’t 
know you were a poet.” 

‘I didn’t know it myself till just now,” said * ittle 
Binks; “ but while you have been talking I’ve scribbled 





INTERESTED SPECTATOR: Sure, Mrs. Hogan 
TILL THE LAST DISH 


IAS A FINE SPIRIT! 


AS THE SAYING IS, SHE’D FIGHT 
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this off on the back of my last month’s bill for house 
charges.” 
Whereupon Little Binks read the following: 


“Ten little Poet Chaps working on a line, 

One got a steady job and then there were but nine. - 

Nine little Poet Chaps in a syndicate, 

One wed an heiress girl and then there were but 
eight. 

Fight little Poet Chaps sonneting on heaven, 

One went up to look at it and then there were but 
seven. 

Seven little Poet Chaps at their rhyming tricks, 

One rhymed ‘Shaw’ with ‘ Dinosaur’ and then there 
were but six. 

Six little Poet Chaps busy as a hive, 

One couldn’t pay a bill he Ode and then there were 
but five. 

Five little Poet Chaps writing by the shore, 

Th’ afflatus blew one out to sea and then there were 
but four. 

Four little Poet Chaps on a jamboree, 

One got twisted in his feet and then there were but 
three. 

Three little Poet Chaps searching for the True, 

One got ‘on’ by accident and then there were but 
two. 

Two little Poet Chaps writing in the sun, 

One was struck with an idea and then there was but 
one. 

One little Poet Chap at a line a penny 

Got a check for fifteen dollars and died of heart 
disease. 


“What do you think, old man?” said Little Binks. 
* Do you think I’d get in on that?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“You might and you mightn’t, but if I were the 
judge you would—yow’d get in for fifteen years.” 

Whereupon Little Binks touched the bell, and in 
a few moments the Pierian Spring was working over- 
time. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICE 

“EXCUSE me, mim,” said the new cook, “ but do ye 
be afther havin’ a bit of a watch oi could use to bile 
the eggs wid?” 

“Why, Bridget, the kitchen clock is right over the 
dresser!” said the lady of the house. 

“Yes, mim,” said Bridget, “but it’s too big alto- 
gether to put into the pot, mim.” 





NOT THE SAME 

“JT pon’t believe there is anything in that talk 
about Harlow being hard up,” said Little Binks. 
“Why, he’s just blossomed forth with a footman on 
his motor.” 

“Footman?” echoed Jinkinson, derisively. ‘‘ Foot- 
man is good! That isn’t a footman—it’s a deputy 
sheriff in charge ‘of the car.” 





























Englishman 


AND ENDS 
named John Gray 


\* 
has invented a 


machine for which it is 
claimed that it will give 
you an absolutely accu- 
rate line on a _ man’s 
character. This is hardly 
a novelty. Here in Amer- 
ica we find that the auto- 
mobile and the political 
machine are both pretty 
effective in doing the 
same thing. 

We are informed that a great deal of cement is being 
used at Panama, which suggests the possibility that 
if they will use more and fill the canal with it instead 
of with water we won't need to bother much about 
fortifying it against possible misuse in time of war 
by hostile ships. 





A fellow good is he who spends 

His substance on his loving friends, 
And when he’s broke gives ne’er a yelp, 
Nor goes to them demanding help. 


A cynical philosopher of our acquaintance has been 
revising all the old-time proverbs, and professes to 
lave made the great discovery that “ everything comes 
to the man who tries to avoid il.” 

What a difference it would have made in modern 
gastronomy if by some horrid chance the first oyster 
caten by man had turned out to be a bad one! 


The fact that Achilles succumbed to a wound in 
his heel is a serious reflection upon his courage. It 


seems to prove beyond all peradventure that the great 
warrior went into the fray with his heart in his boots. 


There was a maid in our town 
Who wore a hobble skirt; 
Her eyes were soft and deep and brown, 
Her smile was sweetly pert, 
And when she went the streets upon 
To keep her social dates 
She had her dachshund pull her on 
A pair of roller-skates. 


A distinguished American humorist is going about 
the country delivering a lecture on cats. It is a highly 
diverting talk, but there is one sad omission from it, 
and that is, the gentleman does not tell us how to ac- 
quire so perfect an aim with an alarm-clock or a soap- 
dish that we can hit a black one in the dark on a 
hack-yard fence at midnight, once out of thirty-seven 
shots. If the lecturer happens to see this paragraph 
we shall be glad to have him enlighten us on this 
most important point. 

Bildad wants to know if we can’t call the printer’s 
devil a sort of editorial page. We beg to assure him 
that we can’t. We, like all other men, have certain 
predilections toward crime, but we are not as bad as 
that. 

A frivolous editor out West was asked the other 
day, by an old subscriber who wanted to start a library, 
what book he would recommend as a starter. His reply 
was: “ A good fat check-book. Get that and the rest 
will be easy.” 

When a man approaches you on the street and be- 
gins with that everlasting old formula, “ There’s no 
use talking, Bill,” just interrupt him long enough to 
ask why, if that is the case, he insists upon doing it. 

The A, E, I, O, U, of it all seems to be that the 
baby loves his mater, the gasman loves his metre, 
the bishop loves his mitre, and the Teuton loves his 
mutter. We see no reason, therefore, why the chauf- 
feur shouldn’t love his motor. 

Those who assure us that there is nothing new or 
startling in modern literature must have overlooked 
that story in one of the current periodicals which 
contains the following extraordinary statement: “ At 
the top of the great stairway she catght her breath 
and coneentrated her mind on the necessity of con- 
trolling her knees. They were waiting in the lower 
hall to greet her.” The strange part of the situation 
is that nothing is said in the earlier part of the story 
of the lady’s being blessed with artificial limbs, which 
alone could have explained this most unusual anatomic- 
al complication. 

As a rule, we desire to avoid any allusion to purely 
partisan politics, but we cannot resist the temptation 
to congratulate the anonymous poet who sent us the 
lines, 
sight will gravel 
wigwag that gavel! 
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“On, PA, L WouLDN’t HAVE DEACON BRIGGS OR 


HAD A SALOON FOR ANYTHING!” 


upon the absolute genius of his thought, to say 
nothing of the vast canvas that his simple words 
spread before our vision. Lf we knew the author's 


name and address we would send him a sight draft 
upon the United States Treasury for twenty-five cents. 
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IT MADE GOOD 


“T say, Mr. Smith,” said Bjones to the automobile 
dealer, “that car I bought from you last week has 





HANGING AROUND HERE ” 


ELVIRY SLATER 


KNOW THAT WE WERE ON A SHilP THA’ 
only been out three times, and it is terribly odorit 
erous.” 

“Yes sirree,” returned Smith, proudly. “It is our 


proud boast, Mr. Bjones, that our cars are worth a 
hundred scents on the dollar.” 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
(From the Reflections of Father) 

THERE is one thing about this conservation business 
that the politicians would do well to take heed of. If 
our forests are not preserved there will not be any 
tall timber for them to take to when things go wrong. 

The saddest of words that I ever 
Are not * please bat’ “€.0.B.” 

If Shakespeare’s autographs are any evidence as to 

the implements used by the great dramatist in tl 


see 


remit,” 


the 
wr.ting of his plays, we are forced to believe that he 
used a seismograph instead of a stylograph. 

The aviators who plume themselves on their ability 
to fly across rivers may be justified in their pride, 
but all the same we have known many a Jersey mos 
quito to do the same thing and put in a pretty good 
night’s work after doing so, into the bargain. 

We see no good reason why Brigham Young’s face 
should not be engraven upon the hearts of his country 
men out in Utah. If he was not quite the father of 
his country, he was, at least, the father of a goodly 
portion of its citizens. 

“Tt is the part of wisdom for the automobile-owner 
to keep tabs on his chauffeur,” says a recent writer 
on motor topics. It is not only the part of wisdom, 
but the essence of kindness to do this. On these very 
cold winter nights any failure to keep tabs on your 
chauffeur is likely to result in having his ears 
frozen. 

There is some talk of annexing Maine to Canada. In 
spite of this, however, an old maniae of our acquaint 


his 


ance rises to remark that the British lion will be a 
toothless shadow of a stuffed tomeat before he wears 
a mane of that particular sort. “We may annex 
Canada to Maine,” says he, “but never Maine to 


Canada.” 

When and where, in the name of goodness, is this 
wave of sin, crime, deceit, and substitution to 
if ever? We understand that one of the leading muck 
rakers has recently discovered and is able to prove that 
the back of the canvas-back duck is not canvas at all, 
but merely a sort of goose flesh. 

It is rumored about the Custom-House that of 
Collector Loeb’s men recently seized a lump of sugar 
in the home of a financial magnate on upper Fifth 
Avenue that had been smuggled into this country back 
in 1890 by the aforesaid magnate without the payment 
of duty. Whether or not the seizure will be consid- 
ered legal cannot be ascertained until the Supreme 
Court has finally decided as to the scope of the statute 
of limitations in respect to a continuing lump, the 
government contending that it is the same lump that 
it was at the time of the offence. Quite an array of 
counsel on both sides left for Washington last night 
on a private car to present the case before the January 
term of the court. Meanwhile the magnate has been 
enjoined from using sugar in his coffee until February. 

A cynic observes that women write articles on how 
to manage a husband before they get one. That is 
very easily accounted for. After they get him they 
are kept too busy with the duties of management to 
have any time to write articles. After a woman has 
darned a dozen pairs of socks, sewed on three dozen 
suspender buttons, discharged one cook and employed 
another, and cleaned up after the hired girl, there's 
precious little time left for literature. 


stop, 


one 


VERY STRONG 

“T see,” said Slaters, “that our old friend Bilkins 

had a strong article in one of the Boston papers the 
other day.” 

* Really?” said Binks, incredulously. “~ Ud 

have believed that of old Bilk. What was it?” 

* A recipe for pickled onions,” said Slaters. 


never 
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“LENTEN ENTERTAINMENT” 


“* Everywoman ” 


“Ah! poor our sex! this fault I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind.” 

NE of the novelties of the New York 
stage, current and prosperous at the 
Herald Square Theatre, is a piece 
called HEverywoman, a composite 
fabric, implicating personifications 
> of abstract qualities and types of 
various occupations. It was, obvi- 
ously, suggested by the “ Moral,” 
called Everyman, that sombre re- 
ligious allegory,—supposed to have been written in the 
time of King Edward IV.,—in which, several years 
ago, Miss Edith Wynne Matthison made her first ‘ap- 
pearance in America. The author,—Mr. Walter 
Browne, recently deceased—in his composition of 
Everywoman, has clumsily followed the example 
of those writers who, in the infancy of the English 
drama, strove to make the gloomy “ Mysteries” and 
* Moralities,” then prevalent, a little more entertain- 
ing by the interjection of lighter characters than had 
at first been employed in the service of didactic alle- 
gory. Flattery, Vanity, Vice, and Greed are included 
among his dramatic persons (who are, however, horta- 
tory rather than dramatic), but so, likewise, are 
Modesty, Beauty, and Youth, and thereupon a medley 
ensues of cardinal virtues, cardinal vices, clergymen, 
policemen, chorus girls, and managers of New York 
theatres. The central character is called Everywoman, 
and she is conducted through various adventures, in- 
cluding a_ theatrical engagement,—her quest being 
Love. The piece is divided into “ Canticles.” Innocu- 
ous pleasantry, not reaching the height of satire, is 
expended upon the foibles of the fermale sex, the Stage 
is disparaged on the ground of alleged immorality 
(“touch nothing on the Stage,’ says one character, 
“or you will soil your hands ”),—a proceeding in the 





“worst possible taste on the Stage itself, and utterly 


indefensible—female degradation and male depravity 
are portrayed, but Everywoman eventually finds love 
and her career terminates in happiness. This play 
illustrates application of an old idea, and while not 
original in scheme, it is tolerably ingenious in its 
variation of the middle-age method of allegorical 
treatment. The production enlists the services of 
many performers, the best among them being the 
veteran Frederick de Belleville, Sarah Cowell Le- 
Moyne, and H. Copper Cliffe. 


“Standing Room Only” 

Aside from the dramatic performance there are 
many things connected with the Theatre which vitally 
concern the public. As these words are written a 
question of vital importance to all persons who attend 
the Theatre is pending before the Aldermen of New 
York,—the question whether managers shall be_per- 
mitted to sell * standing admissions,” meaning admis- 
sion of persons to stand at the back of the auditorium 
or in the side aisles. The law, as interpreted and en- 
forced by the Fire Department, forbids the sale of 
such admissions. The managers, who, of course, wish 
for crowded houses, desire to have that law nullified. 
Their desire is natural, and it seems only just that the 
right to sell “ standing admissions ” should be accorded 
to them, unless it can be shown that the custom in- 
volves peril to the audience. In discussing this subject 
Alderman Finnegan declared that a certain theatrical 
manager had threatened retaliation, saying that “ all 
{theatrical managers] would raise prices and throw 
on a screen a statement to the effect that the Alder- 
men were responsible,” unless an ordinance were 
passed allowing “standing admissions” to be sold. 
the utterance of such a threat,—if indeed such a 
threat has been uttered——can be regarded only as an 
astounding manifestation of lawlessness and impu- 
dence. It means a purpose of intimidation of author- 
ized lawmakers, and it should be promptly and rigor- 
ously dealt with as such. The statement of Alderman 
“ Johnnie ” White, that he had voted in favor of an 
ordinance allowing the sale of “ standing admissions,” 
because it would be favorable to his interests, which 
are largely theatrical, would be incredible, and would 
seem a monstrous improbability of effrontery, in any 
other body of civic guardians than that which super- 
vises the affairs of New York. 

It has, incidentally, been stated that, in view of the 
increasing cost of theatrical management, interference 
that should lessen receipts might “foree many man- 
agers out of the business.” In certain cases, and not a 
few of them, nothing could be more salutary than 
such a result, whether for “the business,” the drama. 
or the public. Meanwhile it would be well for the 
community to consider what has happened in Theatre 
fires. Danger from fire, in any rightly built and 
honestly conducted theatre is, comparatively, slight. 
Danger from panic, incidental or inevitable to a 
theatre fire is, on the other hand, great and terrible, 
and experience, of the most afflicting kind, has shown, 
beyond all possibility of doubt or question, that, in 
panies, the loss of life has been chiefly due to lack 
of sufficient and available avenues of egress. Does 
the sale of “standing-room only ” admissions tend to 
bleck those avenues and obstruct that egress? If it 
does block and-obstruct, it is a publie wrong, and not 
even one such admission should ever again be sold. 
If it does not, then the managers should be allowed 
to continue their traffic and sell all they can. The 
burden of proof, however, rests with them. Is public 
opinion willing to aecept the responsibility of author- 
izing such sales, in view of all that has happened? 


The following record, made almost at random, may be 
suggestive: 

The Brooklyn Theatre, December 5, 1876, 291 known 
deaths. 

Temple Theatre, Philadelphia, 1878, more than fifty 
known deaths. 

Ring Theatre, Vienna, December 8, 1881, more than 
900 known deaths. 

Charity Bazar, Paris, May 4, 1897, 331 known 
deaths. ’ 

Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, December 30, 1903, about 
600 known deaths. : 

Theatre at Boyertown, Pennsylvania, January 13, 
1908, 170 known deaths. 

Theatre Boloyoie, Russia, March 6, 1911, about 100 
deaths. 


The New Theatre —Vale! 
*“ Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing.” 


The announcement of the failure of the New Theatre, 
—which, after loss of nearly half a million dollars, 
upon running expenses, will, if possible, be diverted to 
the uses of Opera,—although that result was not un- 
expected, causes profound regret. From the day when 
the house was opened, however, it has been clearly ap- 
parent to experienced observation that the failure of 
the enterprise was inevitable. “I think we shall last 
about a year,” said one of the Founders, on the after- 
noon of November 7, 1909, when the New Theatre was 
dedicated, and his prophetic surmise has been exactly 
confirmed. According to official announcement an 
newspaper comment thereon the Founders of the New 
Theatre attribute the collapse of their enterprise to 
the unsuitable form and character of the building, 
but they are entirely satisfied with the way their 
theatre has been conducted, and they purpose to build 
a new one, in a more accessible location, providing it 
with a subsidy which will make it independent of 
immediate remuneration. 

The ascription of the failure to the unfitness of the 
building for dramatic representations is rational, but 
it seems singular that the obvious defect of unfitness 
was not discerned the moment the plans were sub- 
mitted to inspection. Such a building should never 
have been erected for such a purpose. It is an Opera- 
house, and it was instantly recognized as such. The 
enormous sum of $3,000.000 was, it is understood, ex- 
pended for the land and the edifice. That amount of 
money would have sufficed not only to provide a 
theatre adapted for dramatic performances, but so to 
endow it that, properly managed, it might have been 
carried on, season after season, even though nothing 
were paid for admission to it. The waste of money at 
the New Theatre has been no less absurd than un- 
necessary. The statement is published that the build- 
ing was “designed under the advice of a leading 
theatrical expert.” .His name should not be deprived 
of the renown that is due to it. A fabric more abso- 
lutely destructive of the purposes for which it was in- 
tended could not possibly be imagined. 

On the day when the New Theatre was dedicated 
Senator Root delivered an address, in the course of 
which he mentioned “the failure of Booth’s Theatre.” 
That was a misleading allusion, because, as a matter 
of fact, Booth’s Theatre, while under Booth’s manage- 
ment, was not a failure, but was a success, financially 
as well as artistically, and if Edwin Booth had _per- 
sisted in the conduct of it, and not yielded to weari- 
ness of responsibility and trouble, it could have been 
maintained for as long a time as he might have wished 
to maintain it. His popularity and his earning ca- 
pacity were very great, and to them he might safely 
have trusted, tc unload the burdens that had been 
placed upon him. and to repair whatever mistakes in 
business his generosity, or his heedlessness, or his con- 
fiding disposition had caused him to make. I had a 
conversation with Booth shortly before he opened 
Booth’s Theatre (the opening occurred on February 3, 
1869), and he then told me the story of his enterprise 
and made known the objects that he wished to accom- 
plish. That conversation took place in a loft at the 
top of the building, whither we had wandered on a 
tour of inspection, and T remember that we sat on 
throne chairs, surrounded by theatrical furniture and 
properties, and that “ Hamlet’s ” face was sometimes 
rueful, but generally animated and even humorous. 
Booth said that his purpose had been to build a com- 
modious but not very large theatre, and that the site 
he preferred was some such site as that of a restaurant 
-alled the Maison Dorée, then situated on the south 
side of Union Square, in the middle of the block be- 
tween Broadway and University Place. He added that 
the choice of a site and the supervision of the 
structure while in course of erection had been left to 
his _representatives——himself, meanwhile, going on a 
professional tour through the West. The site—on the 
southeast corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street—was chosen and the work of erecting the 
theatre proceeded in his absence. ‘ When IT returned 
to the city,” he said, “I found the theatre nearly 
completed, but there was a wooden staircase in the 
corner of the lobby, leading to the first gallery. I ob- 
jected to wood, because of the peril of fire, and also 
because it was unseemly in the midst of granite and 
marble, and ordered that the stairs should be made 
of stone to correspond with the rest of the building.” 
He proceeded to say that the theatre was, in all re- 
spects, more costly than he had intended it should be, 
but. that, having embarked in the enterprise, he would 
carry it through. He was resolute and he seemed san- 
guine of a prosperous result. Long afterward he told 
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me that he had given, without any pecuniary con- 
sideration whatever, a large ‘interest in his theatre 
(three-sevenths of the real estate) to a silent partner, 
and subsequently. had bought that interest from that 
silent partner for $240,000,—an astute proceeding, sig- 
nally illustrative of Booth’s usual sagacity in com 
mercial affairs. Booth retired from management of his 
theatre in June, 1873, and his bankruptcy, due to the 
panie of the period, did not occur till a year later. 
He was badly used throughout the whole of that busi- 
ness, but Booth’s Theatre was not a failure. A mis 
take, however, was made in the building of it, the 
mistake of a needlessly large investment, and another 
mistake was made in associating with it a commercial 
speculator: both those mistakes have been repeated in 
the building and conduct of the New Theatre. 

But far more adverse than the unfitness of their 
building was the choice that the Founders of the New 
Theatre made of persons to be trusted with its man 
agement,—Mr. Lee Shubert, the head of a speculative 
commercial syndicate; Mr. Winthrop Ames, whoSe 
sole practical qualification was that he had managed 
a second-rate stock company in Boston, and made a 
tour of inspection of theatres in Europe; and Mr. 
John Corbin, a journalist, unacquainted with practical 
theatrical management. What except disaster could 
result from the commitment of a complex enterprise, 
—imperatively requiring the amplest experience, the 
keenest judgment, the finest taste, and the most abso- 
lute devotion to a high ideal,—to such an ill-assorted 
trio as that? Add that this inauspicious triumvirate 
was provided with a caudal appendage of “ readers,” 
an English representative, in the person of Mr. Will- 
iam Archer,—the critical Columbus who discovered 
that Emile Zola had, by writing 7'hérese Raquin, ex- 
celled and overwhelmed Shakespeare, and a bevy of 
‘ producers,” “ assistant producers,” “ stage managers,” 
“assistant stage managers,’ “art directors,” anid 
bottle-washers in general, and that the commercial 
“road rights” of whatever new plays might be suc- 
cessfully produced at the New Theatre were subject to 
the option of the Messrs. Shubert,—thus making the 
New Theatre, practically, a trial house for their bene- 
fit—and is it any marvel that the project came to 
grief? 

The Founders may be—-as they are said to be— 
entirely satisfied with the manner in which thei 
superb venture has been conducted to financial wreck. 
If so, then they are easily pleased. They said, or 
authorized the saying, that the New Theatre was to 
be an American play-house—to be in New York what 
the Théatre Francais is—or was—in Paris. Yet the 
stage was no sooner opened than it was loaded with 
foreign actors, while an English provincial stage-man 
ager was introduced, to exemplify the self-importance 
and the arbitrary, domineering, insufferable spirit for 
which the John Bulls of the Theatre, from Macready 
onward, have always been distinguished, and who 
promptly quarelled with two of the best leading actors 
now before our public. Then came various “stars” 
and a dreary line of predestined fiascos—Liz, the 
Mother, Strife, Thsen’s Brandt, A Son of the People. 
Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice and Mary Magdalen, and 
The Arrow Maker. Will their next playhouse venture 
be entrusted to the same blighting control, and con- 
ducted in the same irrational manner? Or have they 
had enough of “artistic atmosphere” and Mr. Bun- 
thorne, and become disposed to demand such things as 
Drama and Acting? It is said of Mr. Winthrop Ames 
that he is a most worthy man, sincere, amiable, anil 
prompted by the best of motives, and the saying is 
doubtless true. But certainly he has not shown him- 
self qualified to direct the affairs of the New Theatre 
so as to win the public, reward the good designs of his 
employers, or distinguish himself. Dr. Johnson men 
tions a pavement that seems very constantly to ex 
pand with the accretion of good intentions. There was 
ample time, before the New Theatre was opened, to 
organize and train a stock company of American 
actors for it, and if good new plays are not abundant 
there are many good old ones, and those old ones, it 
should be added, possess the double advantage of being 
available for use without payment of royalties, and 
being practically certain to attract the public when 
well acted. 

In theatrical management. as in every other field of 
intellectual occupation, there is an element of venture 
there is a risk: but, as said before now in this place. 
and as written scores of times by the pen now writing. 
the principles of theatrical management are as_ defi 
nitely ascertained and positively known as those of dra 
matie construction, and surely those principles ouglit 
to be observed in shaping the course of the next “ New 
Theatre” venture—if (which is doubtful) it should 
ever really be made. Meanwhile, it would be right, 
and gracious, and eminently appropriate that a move 
ment should be undertaken and carried through by lead- 
ing citizens of New York, and especially by leading 
actors, tending to express, in a formal, practical way. 
a due appreciation of the splendid publie spirit whic! 
has animated the Founders of the New Theatre, anc 
a due sense of the generous, disinterested, noble effor 
which they have made, to benefit the institution of th 
Stage and the vocation of the Actor, and to minister 
to the public welfare, by trying to establish and main 
tain a great and potent representative home of Acting 
Those Founders are richly entitled to public respect 
and thankful remembrance, and if it should happen 
that they proceed in the commendable work whic! 
they have undertaken they ought to receive the en 
couragement and help, as amply and heartily as such 
encouragement and help can be given, of every person 
who has at heart the welfare of the stage. 
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<i 39 tive and referendum, the recall, or 
any other step toward pure democ- 
we racy, is no civic cure-all, It works 

5 or fails to work, exactly as the con- 

vention works or fails to work, de- 
pending entirely upon the men who 
> work it. 
: So far as I know, it has been re- 
jected by no State which has once adopted it. So the 
judgment in the aggregate is decidedly in its favor. 
Yet the direct primary, as it has come under my ob- 
servation for a series of years, has certain palpable 
defects that can in a large measure be remedied. 

The first question to be settled is whether you shall 
have an “open” or a. “closed” primary law. The 
open primary has the names of all the candidates ar- 
ranged in parallel columns upon a single ticket. This 
is the law that prevails in Wisconsin and Nebraska. 
Under such a system the elector is given a ballot with 
the candidates of every party upon it. In the booth 
he is free to vote in any column, although in Nebraska 
no one is permitted to cross over from one column to 
another. In Wisconsin, I believe, there is no such 
limitation. 

It is readily seen that by the open primary party 
distinctions are quickly eradicated. This probably 
makes for good government. There is no question 
that, had it not been for thousands of Wisconsin Demo- 
crats forsaking their own candidate and voting for 
La Follette, that bundle of fearless energy would long 
ago have been relegated to private life. But on the 
other hand the open primary in Nebraska, this very 
fall, permitted thousands of “whiskey Republicans ” 
to vote for the “wide-open” Democratic Mayor of 
Omaha, and thus nominate him for Governor over a 
conservative and earnest Democrat who had made a 
good record as Governor and was undoubtedly the 
choice of a considerable majority of his party. 

Again, under the open primary it is possible for one 
party to present but a single candidate for each office; 
then upon primary day most of its electors can vote 
for the weak candidate of the opposition, and thus 
make him the choice of their opponents. This is an 
expedient much discussed where the open primary pre- 
vails, yet I must confess that I have never known the 
trick to succeed, except possibly in the case of the 
Omaha Mayor mentioned above. It should be ex- 


By L. J. Abbott 


plained that there were two Republican candidates in 
Nebraska last fall, 3o this is not exactly a case in 
point. 

The “closed” primary requires all electors to give 
their party preference when they enter the election 
booth. A ticket is then handed them in accordance 
with their previously declared party affiliation. In 
this way the electors of one party cannot dictate the 
nominees of another. But on the other hand there are 
many citizens who do not affiliate with any political 
party, who are thus disfranchised at the primary. 
These independent citizens are often the best educated 
and most thoughtful men in the community, yet under 
the closed primary they are tabooed from selecting 
men for office because they refuse to wear a party 
label. Again, many party men, for reasons of their 
own, often prefer not to disclose their party preference. 
They, too, are disfranchised by the closed primary, 
while the Wisconsin plan allows every one a choice. 
In this respect, as well as in the facility afforded men 
to shift from one party to another, the open primary 
is far more democratic than the closed primary that 
prevails throughout the South. 

Having determined the kind of a primary to be 
adopted, the next question to be considered, and by 
all odds the first in importance, is the number of 
candidates to be subject to the primary law. This is 
the chief defect of every primary enactment with 
which I am familiar. To illustrate: In the Oklahoma 
primary election of August 2, 1910, the Democrats 
were compelled to make choice among ninety-five 
candidates who were aspiring for no less than thirty- 
seven offices. The Republicans had eighty-nine candi- 
dates seeking thirty-eight offices. 

Out of this grand hodgepodge of good, bad, and in- 
different, how could the elector make any intelligent 
choice? He was assailed with countless letters, hand- 
bills, printed speeches, newspaper articles and public 
addresses. In the hurlyburly of the primary it was 
all but impossible to get the truth regarding any 
aspirant for office one did not know personally. 

One attending a “ candidates’ barbecue” just pre- 
viously to the primary cannot but be nauseated by the 
fulsome praise candidate after candidate gives himself. 
A man of keen sensibilities revolts at the unseemly 
scramble, at the self-laudation, and the tacking up of 
his half-tone picture at every cross-roads, like adver- 
tisements for patent nostrums. Men of high ideals 
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will not enter such a race, and the field is left clear 
to the calloused and the demagogue. The man who 
wins is the hand-shaker, the “ jollier,” and the fellow 
with the Sunny Jim smile. 

Now this is not true of the men at the head of the 
ticket. In Oklahoma a blind man, not burdened with 
wealth, defeated a millionaire banker for the United 
States Senate merely because the people understood 
the issue and wanted the blind man to represent them. 
There are five or six offices that every elector is inter- 
ested in. For these, men are put forward and nomi- 
nated that the people really want. But a large num- 
ber of very important administrative offices are almost 
totally overlooked. It is true sometimes, for a par- 
ticular reason, that some minor contest is brought 
prominently to the front, and then most of the voters 
will inform themselves regarding the merits of the 
respective candidates for this office, but this is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

I can vouch that I have heard a hundred men of 
intelligence ask, just previously to voting, regarding 
the qualifications of certain candidates for offices of 
highest importance. Quite as frequently the answer 
was, “I don’t know any of ’em, I just voted for the 
first fellow on the list.” And the first fellow on the 
list got the nomination. This very year an Hon. L. T. 
Burnes, regarding as hopeless his candidacy for State 
Commissioner of Insurance of Oklahoma, gave up the 
canvass, withdrew his name, and went off to Central 
America, But the ticket had been certified up to the 
printer, his name went on the ballot, and, beginning 
with “B,” it happened to come first in the list. So 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Burnes was no longer a 
candidate and had left the country, he was nominated 
by a handsome majority. 

This same fall Wisconsin outdid even this. In that 
State a candidate for Attorney-General was nominated 
who was dead. The Oklahoma aspirant for civic honors 
was finally located and brought back to run his race. 
Wisconsin could resort to no such expedient. 

The remedy is not difficult to suggest: Nominate 
but a few of the most important officials. Let the 
executive appoint his executive helpers. Then hold this 
executive to a strict accountability for his appointees. 

Has it not been shown that the direct primary, like 
every measure requiring the action of large bodies 
of people, is in theory useful and effective, but in 
action often crude and unsatisfactory? 











In Reply for Virginia 






IN ANSWER TO MR. WICKERSHAM’S QUESTION, “WHAT HAS VIRGINIA TAKEN THE LEAD 
IN SINCE 1870?” ONE OF HIS AUDITORS REPLIED, “WHAT CHANCE HAS SHE HAD?’ 
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(OPEN Platter Club” of Norfolk, Virginia, 

way) 4 in that city a few weeks ago, the 
Attorney-General of the United 


States, Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
was one of a number of distin- 
guished guests who made speeches. 

Though others also spoke force- 
fully on important subjects, the re- 
marks of the Attorney-General especially challenged 
the attention of his hearers and of the Virginian pub- 
lic, not merely because these rémarks included a re- 
buke to the Old Dominion, but because the justice of 
the rebuke, however benevolent its purpose, is not 
established by the evidence in the case. 

After indicating the opinion that the standard of 
ability and character in the public life of the nation 
as a whole is not improving, for the reasons that 
the people are not careful to demand the best ma- 
terial, and that the natural drift of such material is 
into private pursuits, Mr. Wickersham concentrated 
his batteries on Virginia and said: 

“What has Virginia done during the last forty 
years to aid in directing the destiny of the State and 
the nation along lines of sound, safe, intelligent 
progress? Virginia gave us Washington. 


“*Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him.’ 


“You gave us six more Presidents—tliree of them 
elected from Virginia. Prior to 1861 you furnished 
to the service of the nation: 


Two Vice-Presidents. 
Seven Secretaries of State. 
Two Secretaries of War. 
Four Attorneys-General. 
One Postmaster-General. 
Four Secretaries of the Navy. 
Ministers— 
To France—six. 
To England—three., 
To Russia—one. 
To Spain—two. 
To the Netherlands—one, 
To Brazil—two. 
To the Argentine—three. 
To Chile—two. 
Supreme Court— 
One Chief Justice. 
Nine Associate Justices 
(Including Swayne, 1862-1881). 
“Since 1871 the only considerable officers of the 
Kederal government from Virginia have been— 
One Minister to Brazil 
Two Solicitors-General. 
Two Assistant Attorneys-General. 


“ Now political conditions alone cannot account for 
this difference between the part played by Virginia in 
the first seventy years of the Union and the last forty 
years. Is the cause not to be found in the same 
conditions which in other States operate to deflect 
from public service the ablest and most highly edu- 
cated men in the community; those who by natural 
endowments and personal interests ought to be leaders 
of the people? ... 

“The Virginians of 1790 to 1860 had a genius for 
government. They were proud of the wise leaders who 
led a wise people. Their descendants are no less able. 
They are simply engrossed in the industrial activities 
which are bringing new prosperity to the Old Do- 
minion. This is natural. It should not be con- 
demned. But in your great commercial progress do 
not forget your debt to your State and your country. 
You have a great heritage. Let not the grass of 
oblivion grow over it.” 

The able speaker did not complete that arraign- 
ment without a protesting interruption. We here 
avail ourselves of the following lively extract from 
the Norfolk Landmark’s summary of the incidents 
of the dinner: j 

“The feature of the speaking was when Attorney- 
General Wickersham, replying to an_ interruption, 
threw aside his manuscript and proceeded to give his 
version of the opportunities Virginia has not taken 
advantage of since 1870. 

“The speaker had given Virginia credit for pro- 
ducing Washington and giving Washington to the 
uation. He was speaking of how in the days of Jeffer- 
son and Marshall this Commonwealth had taken the 
lead in forming and executing the policies of the new 
government. Skipping over the period following the 
Civil War, he asked, ‘What has Virginia taken the 
lead in since 1870? There was a chorus of ‘ nothing,’ 
and then some one asked, ‘What chance has she had? 

* “There you have it,’ said the Attorney-General. 
‘What chanee have you had? What chance has any 
man had? What chance has any State had? You 
people have followed your own industrial enterprises, 
looked after your own personal affairs, and let the 
government take care of itself. The time has come 


when if you hold your liberties as anything you must 
take off coat and go to work. 

“What of the past if you can’t make your chance? 
Are you going to allow immigrants to come in and 
Share your government while you are looking after 
your own affairs and neglecting your duty to your 
country? Look at New York and Ohio and the States 
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of the far West. They made their opportunity. If 
you would have a chance then you should get busy 
und reclaim the places in the councils of the govern- 
ment occupied by the earlier Virginians.’ ” 

The Attorney-General was strongly applauded. 

The banqueter who broke into the Attorney-General’s 
rhetorical questionings with the return query, “ What 
chance has she had?” was much closer to the eternal 
verities than the chorus that thoughtlessly endorsed 
the implied criticism of Virginia for having taken so 
small a part in national leadership since 1871. 

It is true that Virginia is remiss to-day in attention 
to the duties and privileges of citizenship. It may be 
true that she is remiss beyond the average of remiss- 
ness among the sisterhood of States. She has doubt- 
less fallen behind the general political procession— 
slow as it has been. It is high time for her to try to 
recover her pristine place in the van; and if her 
people will properly bestir themselves she should be 
able to accomplish this in a reasonable period. Mr. 
Wickersham’s comment on the general tendency of 
citizens to neglect their civie responsibilities is apt 
and praiseworthy. Nothing too earnest can be uttered 
in the endeavor to rouse our present-day American, 
whether of Virginia or Pennsylvania, to the duty of 
cherishing and utilizing the priceless rights which 
were won for him by the founders of his country. 

But for the political paralysis that has seemed to 
afflict Virginia as a part of the national body since 
1871 she is not fairly to be held responsible in any 
measure during the first thirty years of that period, 
and for the unsatisfactory condition of her politics 
under the new State Constitution, adopted early in 
the present century, the poison injected into her veins 
in the terrible days of Reconstruction is chiefly to 
blame. As the result of a cruel and blundering na- 
tional policy which she was powerless to prevent, Vir- 
ginia was compelled for a long time to employ all the 
political energies of her sons in .preserving civiliza- 
tion within her own borders. Though she thus lost 
the advantage of an entire generation which would 
ctherwise have been devoted to normal progress, she 
achieved in the rescue of her institutions from deadly 
and prolonged peril a feat of leadership that tran- 
scends the bounds of mere nationality and challenges 
the admiration of the world. In winning this grim 
struggle for existence and survival as a civilized com- 
munity, the Old Dominion hewed out a victory more 
difficult and glorious than was ever earned by a 
State so fortunate as not to be subjected to extraor- 
dinary dangers threatening the basis of society. 

Attorney-General Wickersham admits that there 
have been the same intelligence, ability, and character 
among the people of Virginia since 1871 as_ before 
1861, but he holds that private pursuits have so 
nearly monopolized these assets in the Mother of 
States for the same reasons that make them hard to 
bring into public life in the North or West. This is 
an assumption that the best and ablest of Virginians 
in the last generation could have made their way 
into national leadership in polities if the desire had 
moved them, just as it implies the assumption that 
“the best we breed” may now for the seeking enjoy 
such share as they wish in the government of the 
nation. 

Let us take the réle of questioner for a moment and 
ask the distinguished Attorney-General how these Vir- 
ginians of ability and worth could have entered what 
he would call “national life” without abandoning 
their political convictions, except for the two terms 
when a Democratic President occupied the White 
House. Has it not been primarily the fault of nar- 
row national administration by Mr. Wickersham’s 
party, during and after Reconstruction, that has kept 
Virginians from getting any of the “considerable 
offices,” except when Mr. Cleveland was seeking the 
best men for the best places without regard to party 
bigotry or sectional prejudice? 

The simple fact that in Mr. Cleveland’s two ad- 
ministrations more Southerners were appointed to 
high Federal office than in all the rest of the period 
which Mr. Wickersham reviews is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the latter gentleman’s opinion that political 
conditions have not alone accounted for the aloofness 
of Virginia. As a rule, Virginians have seen no oppor- 
tunity to participate in the higher official Federal 
service unless at a sacrifice of their political beliefs 
and principles; therefore they have directed their 
energies to other things. That Virginians have suf- 
fered from the necessity of choosing between this 
conscientious aloofness, on the one hand, and national 
activity at the loss of self-respect, on the other hand, 
is not to be questioned; but the very nature of their 
decision should protect them from the accusation or 
suspicion of being commercial beyond the average of 
their American fellow citizens—the inhabitants of 
Obio, Maine, Illinois, or Rhode Tsland, for instance. 

James Ford Rhodes, in his History of the United 
States from 1850 to 1877, makes this significant asser- 
tion: 

“No doubt can exist that, if negro suffrage had 
not been foreed upon the South, a healthy and re- 
spectable Republican party would have been formed, 
attaining perhaps the power and influence which the 
Democrats have in New England.” ' 

And no doubt can exiat that if the colossal blunder 
had not been committed by the national government, 
and by the Republican party in control of that gov- 
ernment, the resulting establishment of a strong and 
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respectable opposition to the Democracy in the South 
would have kept Virginians prominent in the Federal 
service—in the President’s Cabinet, in the national 
judiciary, in the foreign embassies, as well as in the 
Houses of Congress. 

There are men to-day in Virginia who are fully 
equal to the demands of the highest Federal responsi 
bility. Few of them are in polities; because they be 
lieve, with reason, that they have no chance there. 
Even in State polities, as a rule, they have no chance 
—thanks to that same Federal blunder to which his- 
torian Rhodes refers. But why should they not have 
a chance in Federal politics?) Why should not Mr. 
Wickersham’s colleagues. in the administration offer 
to the best-qualified of the citizens of Virginia their 
proper share of the opportunities for national service? 
As long as Mr. Wickersham’s party remains in power 
and confines itself to partisan selections in the 
Southern States, with a view to the votes of Southern 
delegations in the next national convention, genuine 
and representative Southern ability and character 
will continue conspicuous for their absence from na- 
tional political officialdom. 

Attorney-General Wickersham argues that Vir- 
ginians have had and now have as good a chance as 
the citizens of any other State to take their part in 
the government of the nation. Does any Virginian 
schoolmaster dream that he would be held qualified 
for immediate promotion to such an office as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States? Yet 
why not a Virginian head master if a New York head 
master? Mr. Charles D. Hilles, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, just chosen to be the 
cessor of Mr. Norton as private secretary to President 
Taft, was the principal of a boys’ school in a small 
town in New York State when he received his appoint: 
ment as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
a thing might have happened to some inhabitant of 
Virginia under the eye of Mr. Cleveland; there has 
never been much chance of it under any other Presi- 
dent during the forty years following 1871. But it is 
just such things that would cause the sons of Vir- 
ginia to feel that they had an equal opportunity with 
the sons of other States in national politics. There 
are men teaching school in Virginia who are doubt- 
less as well fitted for important Federal positions as 
men teaching school in New York. If these Virginians 
are usually not of Mr. Wickersham’s political affilia 
tion, or if they do not command the support of the 
“referees” who run Mr. Wickersham’s party in the 
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South, that is surely not the fault of the school- 
masters or of the States. 
On emerging from “ the valley of the shadow ” after 


Reconstruction, Virginia of necessity devoted a number 
of years to the vital tasks of internal administration, 
Attacking these with depleted resources and under 
constant harassment, it is little wonder that she did 
not particularly address herself to other problems at 
that time. Nevertheless, the underlying motive of the 
constitutional convention which framed a new funda- 
mental law for the State in the coming years of the 
present century was to release the forces of political 


independence in Virginia citizenship without  en- 
dangering the racial balance. The convention under- 


took to.do this by adopting complicated suffrage re- 
strictions, reasoning that they would not exclude the 
citizens whose intelligence entitled them to the 
franchise. The theory was excellent; the outcome was 
disappointing. Many of the best citizens fell into the 
habit of allowing their own carelessness to disfran- 
chise them, whereas the henchmen of professional poli- 
ticians were protected by the vigilance of others if 
they grew neglectful themselves. As in the majority 
of Southern States which have resorted to similar 
cumulative and complicated voting restrictions, in- 
cluding the payment of several years’ poll-taxes far 
in advance of elections, the consequence has been the 
narrowing of the electorate, the lessening of the influ- 
ence of the publie-spirited press, and the strengthen- 
ing of political machines and “ office-holding trusts.” 
Under such conditions, the citizen who runs for office 
merely on merit and fitness has not the ghost of a 
show. The machine controls, and its power to control 
rests largely, if not chiefly, upon the operation of 
those very restrictions avowedly intended to make 
the electorate free. 

President Ruffner of Washington College asserted 
in 1847 that Virginia up to that time had lost more 
by emigration to other States than all “the old free 
States” together, and that she had actually furnished 
more than one-third of all the emigration that had 
gone from the old States into the new. Admiral 
Chadwick estimates that in 1860 400,000 Virginians 
were living in other States, 75,000 of them in Ohio 
ajone. These facts, with many equally interesting. 
are set forth at length in the late Beveriey B. Mun-, 
ford’s great book Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery 
and Secession. Since 1871 the flood of emigration 
from Virginia has probably diminished very little in 
proportion to her own population. These emigrating 
Virginians have helped to develop the chances of 
other States. They have taken a striking part in the 
progress of the country as shared by these other 
States. What chance would Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son of New Jersey—a Virginian—have had to attain 
his present political eminence in the nation if he had 
remained a citizen of his native Commonwealth? We 
do not need the inspiration of a banquet to anawer, 
None! 
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EUROPE’S ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN SECURITIES 






SOPHIE finance committee of one of the 
33) big railroads was recently discuss- 
ing a proposed issue of new bonds. 
Varying opinions were expressed 
as to the kind of security which 
should be put out, but on one point 
yy opinion was unanimous—that the 

bonds offered must be of such a 
ps . character as to make them attract- 
ive to investors abroad. ‘ We realized,” one of the 
directors said after the meeting, “that if we wanted 
to make a real success of this offering it was neces- 
sary for us to issue bonds of a kind that could be 
offered in London as well as here.” 

The incident is illustrative of how important the 
attitude of the foreign investor toward our securities 
can at times become. And this is one of those times. 
in spite of the extreme ease in the money-market, in 
spite of the big amounts of capital ordinarily used in 
business now lying idle, the absorption of bonds by 
the general public is by no means what the invest- 
ment-houses would like to see it. With so large an 
amount of financing still to be done, it is realized, 
the attitude of the foreign investor toward our 
market and his willingness or unwillingness to take 
a substantial amount of the new bonds is a considera- 
tion of the greatest moment to ourselves. 

In no better way can a line be had on what the 
foreign bankers and investors are likely to do from 
now on than by glancing back at what has been their 
attitude since the present movement to popularize 
American investments abroad was -begun. <A_ good 
deal of progress has been made, and a good many 
American bonds of small denomination placed on the 
other side—there is no doubt about that. And yet, 
by those who have been in close touch with the move- 
ment, it is regarded as anything but an unqualified 
success. The more attractive of the issues offered 
have been taken with a fair amount of spirit, but 
only at such a discount as has made the loan cost the 
borrower dearly. 

That it would be no easy matter to interest the 
foreigners in our securities became apparent just after 
the big offering of bonds made by New York City in 
the end of January. While the issue was being ad- 
vertised, it will be remembered, prediction was general 
that foreign subscriptions would “be very heavy, that 
fully one-half of the bonds would go abroad. The 
event proved otherwise. Exactly what proportion of 
the allotments were for foreign account it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but as soon as the issue 
was made, it became apparent that foreign participa- 
tion had fallen far short of what had been expected. 
The foreign-exchange market, which, had any very 
large amount of the bonds been sold in Europe, must 
necessarily have been depressed by offerings of drafts 
drawn on the buyers abroad, rose steadily after the 
allotments were announced. On the expectation that 
a flood of bills would be brought into existence by 
sales of the city bonds to European bankers, a num- 
ber of operators in foreign exchange “ went short ” 
of the exehange-market for big amounts. The small 
foreign participation in the city issue left them in an 
uncomfortable position, and, finally, caused a good 
deal of hasty ‘ covering.” 

Following this rather disappointing episode, there 
came several moderate-sized bond issues which re- 
ceived some little support from the foreign invest- 
ment houses; but. with the exception of the Southern 
Pacific issue sold in Paris, no very considerable blocks 
of long-term -bonds were placed on the other side. 
With the new one and three-year notes, however, the 
case was different, that form of security finding a 
ready market in London and Paris. Of the big issues 
of notes made by Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
New Haven, & Hartford, and New York Central, a 
substantial part is known to have been placed abroad. 

As to what has been Europe’s attitude on our 
stocks during the past two or three months it is 
not possible to speak with any great degree of assur- 
ance, but, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, the weight of orders received from abroad has 
been on the selling side. With the controversy over 
freight-rates so long undecided, the Supreme Court 
decisions in the “trust” cases pending, and _tariff- 
revision an ever-present possibility, there has been 
little inducement for foreign holders of our stocks to 
add to their lines. No decided selling movement, 
on the other hand, seems to have taken place, but 
from the action of the exchange-market and various 
other indications, it would seem as though on balance 
Europe had sold a considerable amount of American 
stocks during the past couple of months. 

Summed up, the attitude of the foreign bankers 
and investors toward our securities since the begin- 
ning of the year seems to have been one of extreme 
caution. Long-term bonds and the ordinary run of 
stocks, subject as they are to the influence of the 
many uncertainties in the situation, have attracted 
the foreigners to but a slight degree. If they have 
been willing to put their money into “ Americans ” 
at all, it has been mostly our new issues of short- 
term notes which have been bought. There, at least, 
the buyer could rely on a fair return on the in- 
vestment without the risk of having some sudden 
and untoward development work serious depreciation 
to the price of his newly bought securities. Whatever 
may happen in the way of tariff revision or however 
the Supreme Court may interpret the “trust laws,” 
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the foreign bankers realize fully that these short- 
term notes will be paid promptly when they come due; 
and, that on account of their near maturity, no de- 
cline in price of any consequence is possible. 

Judging from what has been Europe’s attitude 
toward our securities so far this year, it cannot be 
said ‘that the outlook for large foreign participation 
in our new issues is particularly bright. At the 
same time, before assuming that we shall receive no 
help from abroad in floating those large amounts of 
bonds which have still to be floated, it is well to eon- 
sider what has kept the foreigners aloof from our 
securities thus far this season, and to figure whether 
or not these influences are likely to remain opera- 
tive. 

Most important, probably, has been the year-long 
fight over the question of higher freight rates and the 
loose talk from high quarters by which it has been 
accompanied. We.are used in this country, when some 
powerful individual or group is trying to gain a 
point, to hearing the ease presented in the strongest 
possible way and often without regard to possible 
recoil, But during the progress of this freight-rate 
controversy some of the railroad men outdid them- 
selves in their efforts to show how much they needed 
what they were asking for, and, among those abroad 
interested in American securities, what was said 
created a very disagreeable impression, For the rail- 
road men to show as strongly as possible that they 
were entitled to higher rates and that they were in 
need of more revenue was one thing, but to come out 
flatfooted with the statement that their credit would 
bé ruined and that dividends generally would have 
to be passed or at least cut down was something quite 
different. Over here we realized that some of these 
railroad men who wanted an increase in rates were 
ready and willing to say pretty nearly anything in 
order to carry their point, but in Europe these state- 
ments coming from such high quarters were much 
more seriously received, and caused much more un- 
easiness than they did here. How they have acted to 
keep buyers away from American securities is plain 
enough. 

By the strong endorsement of American securities 
as investments contained in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s opinion, a good deal will be done to 
counteract this feeling of uneasiness, but the impres- 
sion made on the foreign investor will hardly be 
eradicated for a good while to come. From the rail- 
road men he has heard that they are in a bad way, 
and that net earnings are being devoured by con- 
stantly increasing operating expenses. From the 
Commerce Commission he hears that the railroads are 
in splendid shape and well able to earn interest and 
dividends with conditions just as they are. Between 
two such different opinions he hesitates, naturally, 
and is slow about acting one way or the other. If he 
owns any “Americans” he is in no hurry to sell 
them out; but, on the other hand, neither does he in- 
crease his holdings. Let the actual record of earnings 
for the next few months settle the matter, he says; 
and so to that turns his attention. If during the next 
two or three months earrings bespeak the ability of 
the railroads to pay satisfactory dividends he may 
be willing to come back into the market and buy. 
But in the mean time little can be expected of him 
in the way of support for new issues we may wish to 
bring out. 

A further strong deterrent to foreign purchases of 
our securities is the pending interpretation of the 
“trust law” by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Because of the long period of time over 
which these cases have been dragged, we have grown 
more or less indifferent to them, but by no means is 
this the case on the other side. It is realized here 
that, if the decision runs against the Oil and Tobacco 
companies, these concerns have a complete new 
organization perfected under which it will be possible 
for them to go on operating legally. But to the 
average foreign investor a verdict by the Supreme 
Court ordering the dissolution of Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco would look entirely different— 
would seem, indeed, a deadly blow to business as now 
carried on in the United States. Faced with the possi- 
bility of such a verdict being at any time brought in, 
it is quite comprehensible that the foreign investor 
prefers to hold off and await the settlement of the 
matter one way or the other. 

A third restraining influence of importance has been 
the possibility of tariff revision which entered the 
situation when the country went Democratic last 
November. As the session of Congress progressed it 
became more and more apparent that nothing was 
likely to be done about the tariff this winter; but, 
by the calling of a special session, fears en that score 
have been again revived. It is appreciated that the 
President’s purpose in calling the extra session is to 
force a vote on the Canadian reciprocity issue, but 
in the minds of a good many people there lurks the 
idea that Congress, once assembled, may do more than 
that. It does not seem as though there were likeli- 
hood of anything. like a general revision of the tariff 
taking place, but there is at least the possibility, and 
with investors abroad the mere existence of such a 
possibility is a strong deterrent. The foreign in- 
vestor, it must be borne in mind, has ever been led to 
believe that serious consequences to business would be 
sure to follow real reduction of the American tariff. 
Until reassured, therefore, that tariff revision will 
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not be taken up by the coming session of Congre 
he is not likely to interest himself greatly in Ame 
ican securities. 

Looking back over these various influences whi 
have worked to keep the foreigners from buying o 
stocks and bonds, it is impossible to get away fr 
the fact that they are bound to remain operative { 
some time to come. It will be several months befo 
a definite line can be had on the trend of earnin 
and the ability of the railroads to operate successfu 
under present conditions—it will be another cou; 
of months before it is definitely known that the tari! 
will not be tinkered with by the extra session.  \s 
to when the Supreme Court will hand down its ( 
cision in the Oil and Tobacco cases, it is impossil)| 
to say, but certainly there is reason in the idea t! 
it may still be a good while before the decisions a 
rendered. The prospects for extensive foreign pivr- 
ticipation in our new bond issues, in the mean while. 
ean hardly be called bright. Later on, Europe’s gre 
supplies of capital may be made available for our 
use, but for the next few months it would seem 
though little help from that quarter need be expected. 
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By some of those public-spirited reformers of thie 
currency whose sole interest in Senator Aldrich’s plan 
has been to pick it to pieces in their efforts to find 
“jokers” and other subtleties not visible to the 
naked eye, it has been discovered that were all the 
national banks in the country .to subscribe for the 
full amount allowed (twenty per cent. of their capital) 
the total subscription would be only $200,000,000 as 
against a capitalization of $300,000,000 proposed in 
the plan. Here, then, it is pointed out, is a chance 
for the “big Wall Street banks” to increase their 
capitalization enough to entitle them to subscribe for 
that additional $100,000.000 of stock in the Reserve 
Association of America, and so get control of the 


whole business. 


An increase in capitalization of $500,000,000 (only 
three times the combined capitalization of all the 
members of the New York Clearing House put to- 
gether) would, of course, be a mere bagatelle for “ two 
or three of the big Wall Street banks,” but what one 
cannot help wondering is what they would expect to 
get in return. The most superficial student of Senator 
Aldrich’s plan is well aware that the amount of stock 
in the proposed central institution held by any one 
bank has almost nothing to do with that bank’s say 
in the affairs of the central institution. The whole 
plan has been formulatgd on geographical lines and 
control from any part or section of the country, how- 
ever great might be the amount of stock there held, 
is an absurdity. If there is one thing: which strikes 
the careful student of Senator Aldrich’s proposal, it 
is the extraordinary effort which has been made to 
plan the Reserve Association along such lines as 
will distribute control evenly among the country’s 
banks. 


There is just enough sense in the idea that the pro- 
posed reciprocity tariff with Canada might hurt the 
price of farm lands, and so cause trouble among those 
Western banks which financed last year’s land specu- 
lation, to make it appeal to a good many over- 
cautious people. Some of these banks are still pretty 
well tied up, they tell you, and were anything done to 
hurt the price of the collateral on which their loans 
are secured serious trouble might result. 

It is true that there was a good deal of speculation 
in land last summer, and it is true that the loans 
made at that time have not yet all been cleared off, 
but it isn’t true that the Western banks are in a 
position where they have anything to fear from what 
is likely to happen if the reciprocity tariff is put into 
force. Besides, what real reason is there for believing 
that reciprocity will hurt the price of farm lands? 
Were wheat and other agricultural products at the 
inflated prices of a year ago, there would be some 
reason for thinking that the breaking down of the 
tariff barrier might result in driving prices sharply 
down. Without the least commotion, however, among 
the banks which have loaned largely on land, or any 
one else, prices have already been brought down. Is 
there any reason for believing that reciprocity with 
Canada would cause a further fall?—and, if wheat 
and corn prices were to recede still farther, is there 
any reason for believing that it would hurt the West- 
ern banks any more than the decline from last year's 
inflated prices hurt them? 


A couple of years ago when Oklahoma decided to 

try a mutual guarantee of bank deposits plan, by far 
the larger number of national banks in the State gave 
up their national charters and organized under the 
State law. It was figured that with the State banks 
all offering their. depositors this guarantee, an) bank 
remaining under national supervision and so not able 
to come into the arrangement, would have a hard time 
of it. 
For a while the national banks which held out lost 
deposits, but lately there has been a complete change 
and many of the institutions which gave up tlicir na 
tional charters are once more seeking incorporation 
under the National Bank Act. The guarantee of de- 
posits scheme doesn’t appear to have been much of 
a success, 
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The Gentler View 


SUMMER 
By Florida Pier 


Crvy dwellers remain so sanely right- 
minded. In spite of small rewards and 
an army of things to prove them wrong, 
they bravely keep up, year after year, the 
feeling that spring is an event and sum- 
mer the magic climax of the seasons. All 
manner of delicious emotions inside run 
counter to exterior actualities. Winter is 
undeniably the apex of the city year. It 
is then one gets one’s mill filled abun- 
dant! with grist. Spring is inconvenient, 
a season of general discontentment, in 
whicli one wears shabby winter clothes 
and asks perfunctorily after other people’s 
colds. Summer is a dearth of everything, 
with post-cards from friends abroad to 
add to one’s depression, work done with 
difficulty and done badly, and a vacation 
so inadequate and tantalizing that it is 
endured with the stoicism due the final 


blow. Yet the very awfulness of summer 
in the city is caused by one’s right- 


mindedness in regard to the seasons being 
shared by the majority of city dwellers. 
They, too, have the feeling that the di- 
versions of winter were mere attempts to 
while away a hibernating period, a long 
dark time of waiting; and for what were 


we waiting but this wonderful thing 
callel summer, through which we are 


dragging ourselves disconsolately, busied 
in making pathetic attempts at blithe- 
some enjoyment, the women wearing 
dainty gowns that look bedraggled and 
out of place, going on ghastly excursions 
to that distant place called the country, 
realizing that every hot, spiritless inch 
of our wearied being proclaims summer 
to be an abomination, and yet, with a 
splendid stubbornness at the core of us, 
fecling that we are wrong, and proofs are 
useless, for summer is and always will 
be the adventure, the radiant experience 
of the entire year? 

It may even happen that we have never 
spent a spring in the country, so that our 
tingling anticipation of something won- 
derful about to happen is not grounded 
on any past experience, but is just a sign 
of how perfectly we are made, of how 
admirably attuned we remain to the sea- 
sons, no matter how small their chance 
of demonstrating their existence and 
showing us to be rightly at one with 
them. Then it happens, if it happens as 
it should, that a whole consecutive year 
is spent in the country, and one’s calendric 
feelings sing a continual chant of delight. 
For once they are not to be fooled. Some- 
thing beautiful is going to happen, and 
the something is summer itself. You and 
the revolting seasons are orchestrated to- 
gether, each with your separate themes, 
but entwined, relative, making melody by 
your combination. 

During the winter months, no matter 
what your occupation, you had a sense 
of burrowing. You did not see—that is, 
anything more distant than the writing 
and reading directly under your eyes. 
You did not feel, or at best very sleepily. 
You just nosed along, sniffing earth and 
slowly making your way toward some- 
thing, too comatose to remember clearly 
what, principally aware of a sensation of 
cramp from curling up tight to keep 
warm. Then the day came when you felt 
prickles, delicious, intoxicating prickles, 
and you straightened up and went out-of- 
doors. It was out-of-doors for the first 
time, for during the long months this 
had simply been a region colder than that 
indoors, and you walked about looking 
at twigs with tender little bumps on the 








end of them, and the air was in a shame- 
less state of intoxication, and it was 
perfectly obvious to you that everything 
else was experiencing the same delicious 
prickling that was mounting so danger- 
ously in you. 

It was like the most stupendous over- 
ture, with the dominant feeling your sat- 
isfaction at being finally justified. You 
uncurled at the same tempo as every- 
thing else, and the sun got to you and, 
making no exception because you were 
just a city-bred human being, warmed 
and vivified you, which brought such a 


delightful sensation of being happily, 
graciously included. Excitement. settled 


in your throat, while you tried to swal- 
low it, but were prevented by parts of 
it continually escaping in exclamations 
which very much bored other people who 
had been on the point of saying the same 
thing and were injured at having a novel 
and exquisite emotion like their appre- 
ciation of spring made to appear in the 
least usual or shared. Torn between a 
fear that the buds might open too soon 
and be hurt by a belated and vicious 
frost, and a panic that, if they did not 
hurry perceptibly, they would not be 
ready in time, you ran about exhorting 
them to look lively, but to be cautious. 
Breathlessly you cut away all dead wood 
as an intrusive reminder of a mistaken 
season which would surely never occur 
again. You dug and planted and planned 
and ‘agitated, taking hampering mould 
off shoots so spiritually forcing their 
way to the light, replacing it as neces- 
sary discipline required*if the stems were 
to be long, confronted in your indecision 


with the question of whether genius 
should be coddled or made to prove its 


mettle by the conflict with circumstances, 
and in the anxiety for results trying every 
method with such a variety of after- 
effects that the question became embroiled. 
not simplified, showing that modern ex- 
periments in a garden are as bewildering 
as the one originally begun there. 

And at last, with an exalting rush and 
life, summer comes sailing in on high 
clouds, drenched in sweet damp fumes 
and radiating color. That is the great 
adventure. Nothing more happens; sum- 
mer just is, lasting through months, with 


its mellow diminuendo into autumn. 
Nothing else is required. Your heart 
and eyes know that it is summer. They 


keep repeating it over and over, and you 
look out from Olympian heights to other 
seasons. You rise as you do every day in 
the year, but it is to a summer morning. 
You go to bed, but reluctantly, to a light 
sleep, knowing that outside is the magic 
of a summer night. You eat, but without 
the demeaning winter heaviness, sub- 
stituting a rabbit-like crunch and nibble 
at pale green things. Your body is not 
encumbered with stuffs, but lightly clad 
in something that looks as much like the 
big soft rhododendron blossoms as possible. 
It lies on the grass with the clouds trail- 
ing their gray skirts over it, and one’s 
spirit, freed from winter, soars in its 
new-found lightness erying: “It’s sum- 
mer! It’s summer! By our yearly mir- 
acle it’s once more summer!” 





Dining a Bear 
A TEAMSTER in the employ of one of the 
big tanneries in the West had a laugha- 
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ble, yet trying, adventure with a bear 
while on his way from the woods, with a 
load of bark. As he emerged from the 
woods with his team he stopped to give 
the mules a breathing spell and to eat his 
dinner, which he carried in a tin bucket. 
He had scarcely opened his bucket and 
begun to eat, when a bear came out of the 
woods on one side of the road, only two or 
three rods in the rear of the wagon. 
3ruin sauntered along, paying no atten- 
tion to the team; but the teamster, de- 
sirous of seeing what the bear would do, 
threw a bit of salt pork in his way. The 
bear stopped, smelled at the pork and 
gulped it down greedily. 

Then the animal, noting the source of 


the morsel, came toward the wagon and 
rose on his haunches as if to say that 


another bit of pork would prove accepta- 
ble. 

The teamster laughed and tossed out a 
second piece, which bruin devoured, and 
then he posed again. But the teamster 
wanted the rest of his dinner himself, and 
paid no attention to the shaggy intruder. 
The beggar, seeing that the teamster was 
no longer aware of his presence, snorted 
sharply two or three times and walked 
back and forth across the road as if re- 
connoitering the situation. Presently he 
growled; but the teamster, thinking that 
the beast would go away if he got nothing 
further, continued his meal. 

The bear ventured nearer, and finally 
climbed up the load of bark at the hind 
end of the wagon. ‘The man was_ un- 
pleasantly surprised at this movement of 
bruin’s, as he was wholly unarmed. 

Accordingly, he threw a bit of pork into 
the road, at the same time yelling to the 
bear to direct its attention to the meat. 
The bear dropped down and went and 
picked it up; but as soon as it was swal- 
lowed, and there was no more forthcom- 
ing, he made another charge upon the 
wagon. 

The teamster started the mules onward, 
but knew that he could not hope to escape 
with his heavy load of bark. An idea 
struck him. He would coax the bear on 
by feeding the lunch to him until they 
should come to a friend’s house a mile 
or two, along the road. ‘Then he would 
get a gun and shoot the old fellow. 

The teamster sat on the bark, facing 
backward, his big dinner bucket at hand. 
When the bear came up with the wagon, 
and threatened to climb upon the load, 
the teamster tossed out a piece of pork. 
The supply of this edible was limited, so 
he tossed the beast a slice of bread, which 
fell butter side up. Bruin nosed it, then 
licked the butter off, and left it. 

The next slice fell butter side down, and 
the bear ignored it. Boiled and 
cheese fared the same; bruin wanted pork. 
The teamster dealt this out in small bits 
which failed to satisfy, and the bear was 
owing ugly and aggressive. 

At length the teamster saw his friend 
at work in a field, and ealled to him to 
run for his gun. The man seemed to real- 
ize the state of the case, and set off on 
a dead run for his house, a quarter of a 
mile distant. But the supply of pork was 
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out before he returned, and the poor 
teamster was in a sorry plight. 
The bear climbed upon the load; the 


teamster tossed him the last piece of pork, 
and then jumped from his wagon and 
tore down the road. Bruin, probably 
thinking that the teamster was fleeing 
with a stock of coveted pork, started 
after him. The terrified man had a fair 
start, but he stumbled over a stone and 
fell full length, and the bear was close 
upon him when there came the loud re- 
port of a gun. 

The friend had come at last. The team- 
ster rose and lIcoked round. There lay 
his late pursuer in the road, dead. ‘The 
teamster declared that never again would 
he fool with a bear. 





Flowers from Pith 


THE artificial-flower trade, in which 
thousands of persons are engaged, has 
within the past few years been completely 
revolutionized, both here and abroad. For 


a long time the petals were made of mus- 


lin, silk, satin, and even of velvet, colored 


after nature and successfully manipulated 


into the semblance of blossoms. 
Of late years, however, there has been 





employed a substance that puts the most 
delicate textile materials ever manufac- 
tured completely in the background. It 
consists of the thinnest of thin shavings 
from the inner pith of an Oriental palm 
that grows in Formosa, and can be com- 
pared to nothing so well as the almost 
transparent petal of a white poppy or a 
delicate tea-rose. A lily petal is robust 
in comparison with this substance, which 
has all the sheen and translucence, and 
even the slightly frosted appearance, seen 
in some white flowers. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF A FAMOUS SONG 


ROWEN 


WROTE “ MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME” 





HOUSE, AT BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY, 


It can be tinted far better than silk or 
muslin, and fs practically indestructible. 
In wet weather it gives and becomes a 
little limp, just as real flowers do, but 
when the sun comes out it crisps, re- 


WHERE STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
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lease of 


asserts itself, and takes on a new 
life and beauty. 
The Japanese artificial-flower 


makers, 
than whom there are no more skilful 
manipulators, have of recent years been 
sending to this country extraordinary 
imitations of such flowers as Occidentals 
most affect. The particular species that 
the Japanese are now imitating are the 
American Beauty, the Bridesmaid, and La 
France. An exquisite white species called 
the Kaiserin they are now also beginning 
to imitate. 

The Japanese artificial 
cleverly made that they almost defy de 
tection. The “followed by the 
Japanese is as follows: : 

From the stems of shrubs abounding in 
Japan they take the pith, which they 


roses are 380 


process 


pass through certain chemicals capable 
of preserving it for all time. Later it is 
shaved off in pieces no thicker than a 


rose’s petals, dented carefully into shape, 
and then colored. In assembling these 
petals, the greatest care and exactness are 
shown. 

Nor is the scent, which the Japanese re- 
gard as the soul of a flower, overlooked. 
The majority of these imitation roses have 
quite a delectable perfume, exactly corre- 


sponding to that of the real flower, The 
stems of the roses are admirably made, 


but it must be acknowledged that with the 
leaves success has not, been fully attained 
although they are far above the standard 
of ordinary imitation flowers. 

These roses are used for decorative pur- 


poses in the home; thev are seen adorn 
ing hats or gowns. Many a drawing 
room, however, shows them arising from 


exquisite porcelain or silver vases, while 


the casual observer never dreams, that 
they are other than real flowers. The cost 
of such imitations is about one dollar 


each. 

At a slightly higher cost large bunches 
of imitation violets can also be bought. 
These, it is said, are made of the pieces of 


pith too small to be used for the rose 
petals. Their manipulation is equally 
clever and they are scented. The stems 


are wrapped in purple tinfoil and tied at 
the top with a cord and tassel of the same 


shade. With many of these bunches there 
are no leaves whatever, and therefore 
there is nothing to pin the faith to 
as to whether they are or are not 
imitations. 

The imitation chrysanthemum, _ iris, 
wistaria, cherry, and plum blossoms, 
which are still sent from Japan and 
modelled after their home flowers, are, 
curiously enough, not made with any 
thing like the perfection of the foreign 


roses and violets. 


Nevertheless, they are 
equally costly. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
N 7ERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o*%. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FOOD STORY 


Makes a Woman of 70 “ One in 10,000.”’ 





The widow of one of Ohio’s most dis- 
tinguished newspaper editors and a famous 
leader in politics in his day says she is “ 70 
years old and a stronger woman than you 
will find in ten thousand,” and she credits 
her fine physical condition to the use of 
Grape-Nuts: 

“Many years ago I had a terrible fall, 
which permanently injured my stomach. 
For years I lived on a preparation of corn- 
starch and milk, but it grew so repugnant 
to me that I had to give it up. Then I tried, 
one after another, a dozen different kinds 
of cereals, but the process of digestion gave 
me great pain. 

“Tt was not until I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food three years ago that I found re- 
lief. It has proved, with the dear Lord’s 
blessing, a great boon to me. It brought 
me health and vigor such as I never ex- 
pected to again enjoy, and in gratitude I 
never fail to sound its praises.’”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

Look for it in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” to be found in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


A New Awning Fabric 
know that New 


D° you 
York City is using on 


some of its best Hotels, 
Apartments, and Residences 
anew TRANSLUCENT Awn 
ing goods that is as far ahead 
of the old-fashioned awning 
Stripes as electricity is to 
candle. Fitted up with our 
Awnings, and being specially 
decorated to harmonize with 
the building, they attract universal praisc 
If your dealer does not handle them, write to 
us direct for sample. 








FOSTER-STEWART CO, Ine., 
Makers of High-Grade Awning Goods 





370 Atlantic Ave., Dept. 7, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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There you may learn what bargains mean 


ROQUAT becomes of the old trousers? 
2% What becomes of the old coats and 
IN the old ‘“‘ wescuts’? Go ask the old 
( SY men whom you may see any of these 
>days on Bayard Street, between 
Elizabeth Street and the Bowery, 
A with stacks of garments of all 

B grades and in all conditions upon 
*® their arms, eagerly, persistently, tire- 
lessly, seeking trade. There is your answer, for this 
locality is the very heart of the old-clothes mart in 
New York and in fact in the world. 

Something like $356,000,000 worth of men’s clothing 
and $248,000,000 worth of women’s clothing is manu- 
factured every year in the United States by the fac- 
tories that turn out ready-made goods. On a con- 
servative estimate fully fifty per cent. of the men’s 
clothing finds its way into the second-hand stores or 
is offered for sale in the streets. There is a smaller 
percentage of women’s apparel—probably not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent.—that is sold as second-hand, for 
the gentler sex have a knack of remaking and re- 
modelling their garments so many times that, when 
at last it is considered that their days of usefulness 
have passed, they are then fit only for the bag of the 
rag-picker. 

And now, in this season of the year, when the young 
man’s fancy not only turns to thoughts of love, but 
eke to spring overcoats and spring suits and “ nifty ” 
hats, and he sheds his winter apparel, the bargain sales 
of the “ole-clo’s” men are on. It is in Bayard Street 
where you will find them in the height of their glory. 

Just take a peep into one of those groggeries so 
numerous in this section of Bayard Street. Do you see 
that crowd of men on the sanded floor? Look at that 
old man with the long, straggling, iron-gray beard. 
His elongated rusty black frock-coat is the distinguish- 
ing feature of his shabby attire. On his head is a 
mellow derby. His trousers bag at the knees and are 
almost threadbare, bunching down over the exhausted 
shoes sans shine, as if trying to trip the wearer. Yet, 
despite the disreputable appearance of the wardrobe 
taken in its detail, there is in the tout ensemble a 
suggestion of the patriarch—a dignity not lost entirely 
in an assumed humility that, affect to despise it as 
you may outwardly, you involuntarily respect inwardly. 

There is a typical “ ole-clo’s ” man of Bayard Street. 

Do you see that fellow at the bar putting down a 
glass? He is unshaven to the extent that his face re- 
sembles a worn-out door mat. He has a red nose and 
is beery of eye.. Those checked trousers he has donned 
once were intended to represent an artistic brown, but 
the sun proved to be stronger than the dyer and now 
they are a discouraged yellow mixture which, like the 
ready-to-use paints, is liable to turn out almost any 














IN BAYARD STREET, NEW YORK, ONE BUYS AND 
SELLS WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH 


By Frederick Boyd Stevenson 


shade. His short, faded blue serge sack-coat is too 
tight for his fat body, creating the idea of a sausage. 

As the thirsty one ambles from the bar you note the 
old man with an overcoat across his arm moving to- 
ward him. 

“ Fine,” says the old man, caressingly stroking the 
coat, “ fine. What you gif?” 

Red Nose seems interested. He feels the coat. 

* Waugh!” says he. 

“What you gif?” repeats the old man. 

“ Twenty-five cents,” hisses Red Nose, with a 
swagger. 

The old man sadly shakes his head. The other is 
shuffling toward the door of the saloon. He walks 
with unsteady feet, the effects of the wood alcohol 
that has pickled his system. The old man follows him, 
holding up the overcoat and crying, impatiently: 

“Well, well—what you gif? What you gif?” 

“ Twenty-five cents,” reiterates Red Nose, maintain- 
ing his shuffling gait. 

He has nearly reached the door, and the old man, 
evidently fearing he will miss a sale, cries in despera- 
tion: 

“Take it for thirty-five and I lose me fifteen cents. 
Take it for thirty-five!” 

Red Nose pauses. He takes the coat and, throwing 
it over his arm, staggers to the window, pushing his 
way through the group of men with coats and trousers 
and vests. He turns the coat toward the straggling 
rays of light that come through the dust-covered panes. 
Without a word he feels in his pocket and draws out 
a greasy quarter with which he fumbles, in the fear, 
evidently, that anether quarter may be stuck to it, and 
then places it in the palm of the old man. 

‘Ten cents,” says the old man. 

“ Waugh!” grunts Red Nose, and he begins to shuffle 
toward the door with the coat. 

“ Ach!” cries the old man in anger, and, pushing the 
quarter into the hand of the other, snatches back the 
coat and hurries to his corner, where piled on a chair 
is a stock of coats and cast-off garments. 

Both sides of Bayard Street, from Baxter Street to 
the Bowery. are lined with second-hand-clothing stores. 
The proprietors of these stores buy from the three or 
four thousand men who scour all the boroughs of the 
city and ramble into New Jersey, Westchester County, 
and Long Island and even into other States in their 
search for old garments of all descriptions. These 
shops sell at wholesale or retail—all is fish that comes 
to their nets. Hundreds of thousands of dollars change 
hands every year in this great trade in old clothing. 
Dealers of little shops in other cities and towns go to 
the headquarters in Bayard Street to buy stock. 

But the shopkeepers are only a small part of those 
who engage in the thriving trade in old clothes in 
Bayard Street. Every afternoon, between the hours of 
two and four, the street is lined from curb to curb 
between Elizabeth and Mott streets with a battling, 
insinuating army of old-clothes men. There are old, 
tottering men and there are young men full of vigor 
and push and trade instinct. There are middle-aged 
men fierce for business, experienced, shifty, and crafty. 
Each one is bent on selling his wares. It is not likely 
that, another such scene can be witnessed anywhere 
else in the world, for within that little space is carried 
on the greatest second-hand-clothing business in the 
New or the Old World. 

“T worked for eight years in the old-clothes shops 
of London,” said a dealer in Bayard Street, “ and there 
is nothing to compare to this locality. Baxter Street 
used to be the great second-hand-clothing street in 
New York, but now nearly all the shops there deal 
more in cheap new clothing. Bayard Street is ex- 
clusively a second - hand - clothing market. We buy 
everything here from a ten-cent pair of shoes full of 


holes to a ten-dollar overcoat. No matter how old or 
worn an article of wearing apparel may be, we give 
something for it, repair it, and offer it for sale again. 
We never fail to make an offer for anything.” 
Sometimes the men who go about the city picking 
up clothing, hats, and old shoes go direct to the 
second-hand shops to make sales, but those who have 
been long in the business try first to sell their goods 
at retail on the street. So it is that you can sce 
them in the afternoon dickering with their customers, 
The “ hoboes ” are good customers. In years past the 
“hobo” could get all the clothing he wanted for the 

















A pair of “pants” for fifteen cenis 


asking. but of late years thrifty housekeepers in the 
city and country have learned that they can get pretty 
good prices for their cast-off garments, and the * hobo” 
has been left to shift for himself. The result is that 
when his clothing gets so ragged that he is in danger 
of displeasing the police he seeks the open-air shop 
in Bayard Street. There he can get a pair of trousers 
always known as “pants” in that locality—for 
fifteen or twenty cents, a coat for twenty cents, and 
a vest for ten or fifteen, according to pattern and 
cloth. 

There are three or four saloons in the centre of 
this market where the old-clothes men gather. They 
buy cheap drinks there, get free lunches, and have the 
privilege of selling their goods on the floor whenever 
they choose. There are about one thousand licensed 
second-hand-clothing dealers in New York. All the 
men who go about the streets buying and _ selling 
clothes have not licenses, and there is, therefore, no 
exact means of ascertaining how many there are in 
the city. The estimate has been placed all the way 
from two to ten thousand. It is likely that there are 
between three and four thousand of them. 





























They never fail to make an offer for anything 
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The heart of the old-clothes mart in New York 

















BOOKS ON 


MEXICO 


The Awakening 


of a Nation 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


What Mr. Lummis saw and what 
he records justify his faith in the 
character of a people that were 
mighty before the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. Mexico had made 
strides in the way of internal im- 
provements that were hardly paral- 
leled in the history of any other 
country. Mr. Lummis was in Mex- 
ico at an opportune time to see at 
first hand its magnificent growth into 
a nation. His book is history at 
first hand and affords much illumin- 
ating comment and information. 
Illustrated. Map. Crown Svo, $2.50 


Legends of the 
City of Mexico 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Member of the Folk-Lore Society, London 


‘These legends are of my finding, 
not of my making,” declares the 
author. ‘‘They are genuine folk- 
stories. Each one has grown from 
some obscure, curious, or tragical 
ancient matter that, taking hold of 
the popular imagination, has had 
built up from it among the people a 
satisfying to the popular 


” 


customs of their times, and are still 

cherished among the older inhabit- 

ants, rich and poor, of Mexico City. 

The young are sometimes scornful of 

them, and the danger is that they will 

be lost, hence the historical value of 
such a collection as the present one. 

Mr. Janvier began his collection in 
Monterey, twenty-five years ago. 
The legends telling of omens, charms, 
the ‘‘evil eye,” the “unlucky day,” 
etc., were heard from various people, 
many of them old women. One of 
the men who talked was a waiter at 
the best café. 

The stories have a native flavor. 
They run along—“ Naturally, Senor”’ 
—‘‘And so it was, Senor’’—with all 
the flavor of the idiom of the race. 
Most of the legends bear Spanish 
names, but some tell the story in 
English titles: as the legend of the 
“Obedient Dead Nun,” ‘‘The Living 
Spectre,” etc. 

Illustrated by Six Drawings by Walter 
A ppleton Clark, and by Photographs 
oj Place. Octavo, Untrimmed Edges, 
$1.30 net 


The Planter 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 
Author of “ The Settler,” etc. 


One critic declared that this power- 
ful and atmospheric novel of Mexico 
might be another ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”’ in the cause of freedom. 

The hero goes from his little ortho- 
dox town in Maine to manage a rub- 
ber plantation on the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. He forgets a girl he 
left behind him, falls in love with a 
charming Mexican, and is himself 
loved by a half-breed beauty and by 
the flirtatious daughter of a brutal 
planter. The Yaqui slaves fire the 
plantations, sparing only that of the 
hero, who has been their friend. A 
story full of the fire and spirit of the 
South, with a hint of the labor prob- 
lems in the tropics. 

Illustrated. ost 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Echoes 


New Jessey is Properly Proud 
(From the Newark Sunday Call) 


Mr. GeorGe HArvey, having made a Goy- 

ernor for New Jersey, proposes to make a 
President of the United States from the 
same material. Mr. Harvey is editor and 
owner of The North American Review, and 
in the last number of this periodical declares 
that Woodrow Wilson is to be the Democratic 
nominee for President against Mr. Taft 
His analysis of the men and the situation 
leaves no doubt as to his own preferences. 
Mr. Harvey, who is also editor of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY and HARPER’S MAGAZINE, has been 
a New Jersey politician in his time, and his 
title of ‘Colonel’? came to him as a mem- 
ber of Governor Abbett’s staff. He is com- 
monly credited with having induced ex- 
Senator Smith and other Democratic leaders 
to accept Mr. Wilson as the party’s candi- 
date for Governor, and they and he were 
convinced that by naming the doctor they 
were putting him in line for the Presi- 
dential nomination. It is needless to remark 
that since the election Colonel Harvey has 
not had the assistance of his former asso- 
ciates in advancing the cause. There have 
been other recruits enlisted, however, and 
the mail of the Governor is filled with let- 
ters from supporters, we understand, while 
an organization occasionally pledges its sup- 
ort. 
. Colonel Harvey bases his confident pre- 
diction of Governor Wilson’s nomination in 
1912 upon his own assertion that President 
Taft will be renominated. Dr. Wilson, to 
his mind, represents the opposite of Mr. 
Taft, and the editor goes so far as to tabu- 
late the differences, physical and _ sportive 
as well as mental and political. The radical 
position taken by the Governor on measures 
which Jerseymen, in their narrowness, have 
regarded as State issues, are evidently con- 
sidered by the Governor’s friend and backer 
as essentially characteristic. Dr. Wilson is 
tabulated as ‘daring,’ ‘‘ uncompromising,” 
“ intelligently radical,” “‘ immovable,” and his 
political purpose as “reform.” He _ resem- 
bles the President only in his age and in the 
fact that he is ‘** charming,” while the Presi- 
dent is “winning” in manner. 

We of New Jersey have not looked with 
delight upon Colonel Harvey as a political 
adviser, but there is no question of his in- 
fluence through the periodicals. he controls 
and his wide acquaintance with potent per- 
sons. His intimacy with Governor Wilson, 
the fact that the latter is a frequent con- 
tributor to Colonel Harvey’s magazines, and 
that his books are published by the concern 
of which Colonel Harvey is the manager, suf- 
ficiently indicate that the Colonel speaks with 
knowledge of Governor Wilson’s views, and 
probably of his ambitions and private opin- 
ions. If the Colonel can make Dr. Wilson 
President, it is as good as done and Dr. 
Wilson is willing. 

New Jersey has had a candidate before 
national Democratic conventions in the per- 
son of the late Governor Joel Parker, while 
General McClellan, the nominee against 
President Lincoln in 1864, was afterward 
a Jerseyman and a Governor, too. Grover 
Cleveland was born and died a Jerseyman, 
but the interval of his political activity was 
spent as a New-Yorker. Vice-President Ho- 
bart was a Jerseyman, and Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen and William L. Dayton were can- 
didates for the second office. But we have 
never had a Governor of New Jersey right 
in the forefront of the national combat, with 
an editor of the North American behind him. 
It is a novel experience and highly inter- 
esting. It is also somewhat embarrassing. 
This is a homely little State, accustomed in 
its small way to have Governors look after 
the Cape May County judgeships carefully, 
and to remember whether Lew Martin was 
Senator of Sussex or only judge or both. To 
have a Governor in full training for Presi- 
dent, with every utterance noted in Nevada 
and in Maine, and addresses to the West 
Hudson Board of Trade read with eagerness 
in North Carolina, and perhaps farther, is 
an unaccustomed and difficult experience. 





One feels the sense of discomfort which 
afficts the father whose daughter's poem 
has been published in the local paper. One 


does not know just what one’s manners 
should be with such a child of genius in 
the family. 

However, we Jersey folk will learn to bear 
our honors jauntily in time, no doubt, and 
it will be a present relief to realize that the 
Governor’s eloquent utterances and _ broad 
discussions of general issues are not intended 
wholly for Jersey ears. The point of view 
changes at once, and the alarm that some 
have felt that New Jersey is to be reformed 
all in a minute will subside into the con- 
tinual joy of watching what Colonel Harvey 
and the Governor are accomplishing in the 
national arena. 


Denver Gives It Up 
(From the Denver Republican) 


The distinguished editor of the Harper 
publications, in the current issue of The 
North American Review, enters upon pe. 
ecy. It has to do with the Presidential 
campaign which is far enough removed to 
make: divination a popular pastime. Mr. 
Harvey, as his antecedents would foretell, 
is a believer in qualified predestination and 
foreordination ; and it has been foreordained 
that Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, shall line up against President Taft 
in 1912! 

By way of digression it should be stated 
that for years Editor Harvey has been nurs- 
ing and coddling Princeton’s former presi- 
dent as the hope of the national Democratic 
party. Up to the present Mr. Wilson’s man- 
ager has done well; he has not forced his 
candidate or entered him where the odds 
against success were too great. As a result 
of this splendid conservation the new State 
executive of the trust commonwealth stands 
well in the forefront. 

When we wrote that Mr. Harvey betrayed 
his ancestry by basing his prediction upon 
predestination, or, in other words, that Mr. 
Wilson had been born to the “ purple” of the 
White House, therefore he must ascend, we 
would have been pleased to ‘let it stand 
there; but the modern king-maker is mis- 
trustful of himself. He inserts an “if.” 
His prophecy is based on the premise that 
Mr. Taft is chosen by his party as its leader, 
failing which Governor Wilson must stand 
aside for the present and await a more op- 
portune season. 

If the Republican party should turn from 
Taft _to La Follette, there would be place 
for Harmon of Ohio, the stolid. old-fashioned 1 
Democrat, as an offset, an antithesisto ‘“ Bob 
son of Battle” of Wisconsin. This may 
sound illogical at first blush. Why _ not 


nominate the fine-grained, staunch head of 
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a famous university as against a firebrand? 
The answer comes from the Harvey table 
published with the article showing the char- 
acteristics of the candidates. In “ tempera- 
ment” Taft is set down as “ prudent,” Har- 
mon is * cautious,” and Wilson as “ daring.” 
In “temper” the incumbent of the Executive 
chair is “ sweet, mellow,’’ while Harmon is 
“cool, controlled,” but Wiison is “ quick, 
zealous.”’ This table of characteristics goes 
through the phrenological chart to prove 
that Wilson is a demigod while the others 
are mortal. The point sought to be made, 
however, is this, that La Follette and Wil- 
son are too much alike in characteristics 
to be chosen as opponents. In support of 
this contention Mr. Harvey goes back seventy 
years to show that national conventions 
obey the “law of antithesis.” To go no 
farther back, the nomination of Roosevelt 
by one party compelled the nomination, not 
ot Bryan, but of Parker, by the other party. 
The nomination of Taft, the judicial, mildly 
progressive Republican, brought Bryan to the 
front the next time. 

All this sounds so plausible we are almost 
ashamed to confess that we are “ stumped.’ 


Give the Voter a Chance 


(From the St. Louis Times) 

Mr. George Harvey, a_ political prophet, 
who has succeeded in amazing the simple- 
minded on more than one occasion by the 
accuracy of his predictions, has written an 
article for the current number of The North 


Americax Review, in Which he maintains 
that if the Republican party nominates 
William H. Taft in 1912 (as he thinks in- 


evitable, in view of numerous precedents) it 
will be necessary for the Democrats to nomi- 
nate Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

On the other hand, if by some revolution- 
ary process the Republicans were to nomi- 
nate La Follette, it would prove necessary 
for the opposite party to name Judson Har- 
mon as their leader. 

The first thought suggested by this “ pro- 
gramme of predestination” is that it seems 
amazing that the average voter is still the 
tool of a few men who represent nobody and 
nothing save themselves, and who have no 
consideration for anything save stratagems. 

The voter is, theoretically, the man who 
elects a President; theoretically, again, his 
choice would seem to be made from among 
the suitable men of the nation. But as a 
matter of fact his privilege of voting is 
narrowed down to two candidates who are 
not of his choosing, and for neither of whom 
he may entertain a verv high opinion. The 
few who make the selections have, according 
to Mr. Harvey, no special thought as to the 
fitness of the man, other than as his fitness 
consists of a good chance to defeat the other 
fellow. 

The second thought arising from the plan 
Mr. Harvey has mapped out is that the 
Democrats seem destined to play in bad 
luck to the end. For Mr. Wilson, we believe, 
is as little representative of present - day 
Democracy as any individual that could be 
found. 

The party of Jefferson seems to be gain- 
ing in opportunity to be supplied with every- 
thing save promising candidates. 


Remote Possibilities 
(From the Syracuse Post-Standard) 


George Harvey has an article in The North 
American Review he calls “ The Political Pre- 
destination of Woodrow Wilson.” It is an 
attempt to predict the nominations of the 
national conventions of 1912 by _ historical 
analogy. No one can take note of the effect 
which the nomination of the dominant and 
entrenched party has had in determining the 
selection by the minority party without ac- 
knowledging the force of Mr. Harvey’s_argu- 
ment—that the logic of events points to the 
nomination by the Democratic national con- 
vention of Governor Wilson. 

Mr. Taft, says the writer, will be re- 
nominated. It would be unprecedented in 
the Republican party to refuse him the nomi- 
nation. He closes to-morrow the first half 
of his administration with more general favor 
than he closed the first year and with the 
prospect of gaining rather than losing popu- 
lar support. Mr. Taft is conservative. 
Against him Mr. Harvey argues the Demo- 
crats must niminate a radical. Reviewing 
the elections from 1840 to 1908, he shows 
that the party out of power has sought not 
a candidate similar to the nominee of its 
opponents, but dissimilar. While the Demo- 
erats have run the radical Bryan against 
the conservative McKinley and Taft, they 


chose the conservative Parker against the 
radical Roosevelt; and the antitheses are 
quite as striking in elections farther back. 


Wherefore he argues that as between Wilson 
and Harmon, the only two whom Colonel 
Harvey recognizes as serious candidates for 
the nomination, Wilson will be preferred. 

Still, Colonel Harvey will admit, much may 
happen in the next year. 


A Democrat of Democrats 
(From the Detroit News) 


Governor Woodrow Wilson has developed 
the unhappy faculty of speaking with great 
simplicity and. frankness on political prin- 
ciples. Experience as a thinker. within the 
walls of Princeton University has not 
taught him subtle ways of concealing 
thought, or of glossing over inconsistencies 
with the requisite touch of sophistry or 
hypocrisy. When asked, “Why he was a 
Democrat” the other day in New York, he 
went at it in a very embarrassing fashion. 
Said he: 

“IT am a Democrat because the first Re- 
publican principle is the Hamiltonian atti- 
tude that trusteeship in government had 
better be administered by those who have the 
largest stake in the community. Now, I 
am not convinced that the stewardship of 
any one class is broad enough to be a safe 
proposition. It is not true that as the small 
moneyed class grows wealthier and wealthier 
the prosperity of the people at large must 
follow increasing also. That is standing 
the pyramid on its apex.” 

As a matter of fact, a good many so- 
called Republicans agree with Governor Wil- 
son, and a good many professed Democrats 


do not. He has defined two schools of polit- 
ical thought, the autocratic and the demo- 
cratic, with great directness and force. Un- 


fortunately the modern party names mean 
little in this connection. But there is no 
doubting where this man stands. He stands 
square-toed for government by the _ people. 
As a mean between Bryanism and Harmon- 
ism here is a Democrat who is able to define 
himself with courage and with sanity. 
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ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet, Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO MILWAUKEE,WIS 











THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that. his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘‘ Paquin’ in 
**Bleu de France’’ letters on 
white ground for the Spring 
Season of rgrt. 





The rich, smooth mellowness 
of a Cascade Highball is but 
another most convincing 
proof of the superiority of 
Cascade Whisky. 

Original beitling has old gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers 

Nashville, Tenn, 104 








Allen’s Foot-Ease 
f9 Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot= Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, tender, ner- 
vous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot=Kase makes 
tight or new shoes fee] easy. It is a 
certain relief for ingrowing nails, per 
spiring, callous and tired, aching feet 
> We have over 30,600 testimonials. TH Y 
IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c 
Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


inch. , PACKAGE 
“In br . FREE oh LO gi 
Foot- 3 ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 






























G BRAINS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST= 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


FOR MEN 
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The Servant Question in 
Norway 


In Norway they appear to have solved 
the servant problem to the satisfaction 
of both mistress and maid. 

In such places as Bergen, Christiania, 
and other large cities, the municipal gov- 
ernment takes entire charge of the matter. 
There is a central employment bureau un- 
der municipal control, and twice a year 
—once in summer and once in winter— 
dissatisfied servants can look out for new 
masters and mistresses, and dissatisfied 
employers can seek to improve their serv- 
ice. The bureau is open for one week, 
and the mistress who wants a maid can 
go to it, fill in a form stating her require- 
ments and the wages she is willing to 
pay, and then leave all the rest to the 
bureau. 

Her card is placed on file and the posi- 
tion she offers is posted in a conspicu- 
ous place on a blackboard. Men and 
women servants in want of work examine 
these cards, and, when they decide upon 
applying for any position, submit their 
recommendations to the bureau for exami- 
nation. If these are satisfactory, the ap- 
plicant receives a card to the prospective 
employer, available for one day only. 

Should the lady hire the servant, she 
fills up the ecard with a list of the duties, 
wages, and forms of service agreed upon, 
and returns it to the bureau, where it is 
carefully filed for future reference if 
necessary. 

If the applicant does not suit, the card 
is returned with “ not satisfactory,” which 
indicates that other applicants may be 
sent. 

No matter how great the emergency, 
the new mistress cannot expect her maid 
for one week, for the girl must give her 
present employer that length of time to 
fill her place. 

The law protects alike the employer and 
the employed. The rights of the maid in- 
clude a comfortable room and bed, good 
and wholesome food, and prompt and reg- 
ular payment of wages. In return, she 
must perform her duties faithfully, and 
be strictly honest, obedient, and respect- 
ful during her term of service. 

Should either party fail to comply with 
these requirements, complaint must be 
made to a magistrate, who investigates 
the charges and makes a decision. The 
cffended servant and the offended mis- 
tress cannot settle the matter by parting 
company. No matter how tired of the 
bargain mistress or maid may become, 
it cannot be terminated until the time 
agreed upon, except by permission of the 
magistrate. If a servant leaves without 
the knowledge of her mistress, she is 
subject to arrest, fine, and imprisonment. 
On the other hand, the servant’s wages 
are a first lien upon the property of the 
master or mistress. 

The municipalities see that the law is 
strictly enforced with regard to servants, 
end themselves abide by it in their char- 
acter of employers of labor. 





The Fountain-pen 


AtrHoucn the business of making 
fountain-pens is but a little over twenty- 
five years old, it has been perfected to 
an astonishing degree, and the up-to-date 
American articles are everywhere in de- 
mand, 

The ribber used in the four parts of the 
best fountain-pens is that known as Beni- 
Bolivian-Para, which is bought and care- 
fully selected in the Madeira River sec- 
tion of Bolivia. This grade is said to be 
the toughest, most elastic, and costliest 
rubber gathered. 

After being torn, washed, and dried for 
a space of several months, it is formed. 
vulcanized, and converted on_ special 
machinery into the various parts, all of 
which finally come together and fit to an 
infinitesimal fraction of an inch. 

The gold pens are of fourteen-carat gold 
alloyed with silver and copper. This fine- 
ness is the necessary grade for the pur- 
pose, because it will withstand wear in- 
definitely, is  acid-proof, non-corrosive, 
and non-oxidizable. On the extreme point 
of the best gold pens used in fountain- 
pens there is fused a tip of iridium. This 
is the hardest metal known and is very 
expensive, costing something like $1,500 
per pound. The best iridium is mined in 
the Ural Mountains of Russia, 

The ingenious American manufacturers 
have adapted their fountain-pens to the 
writing requirements of all peoples. For 
instance, in Burma, the method of writing 
is from right to left, a circumstance that 
calls for a certain style of pen point. 
This is satisfactorily supplied by the 
American pens, inasmuch as the gold 
points are made by expert craftsmen. 

During the eighty careful operations 
through which a gold pen passes it is 
quite possible to furnish the pen with any 
particular style of point that may be re- 
quired for any writing. 
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THE BARBER (to customer whose hair is standing on end as he reads). 


“Would you mind leaving that murder, sir, while I’m brushing your hair - 
—From “ Sketch” 














| Will do the work of three horse 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR 


Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 





lawn mowers—and do it better 
xs Coldwell's 


Style” > 
Motor Lawn Mower 


@ They will mow up 20 per cent. 
grades. @ They leave no _hoof- 
prints as horses do. @ They will 
roll the lawn smoothly. @ They 














do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. @ They are 
of no expense when not in use. 
@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. @ They are a ne- 
cessity on every large lawn. 














Catalogue sent on request 













Manufactured by = 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 

























Saleen June, July and August 


Arrange your summer vacation to cover these delightful 
cruises. From Hamburg on the large twin-screw steamships 
BLUECHER, KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, 
METEOR — duration 13 to 24 days. Rates 
$62.50 upwards. Visiting Norway, Spitzbergen, North 
Cape, Iceland, Scotland, Orkney and Faroe 


Islands and the seaside resorts of Europe. 









Around theWorld Cruises] “tie 


Under the most desirable conditions on the floa 

CLEVELAND (17,000tons), sailing from New me gw a 
1, 1911. Second Cruise leaving San Francisco, February 17, 1912. 
Duration 110 Days. Rates $650 upwards; including all 
necessary expenses a and ashore. Visiting Madeira, Spain, 
lialy, Egypt ‘Suez Canal), India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, 
Philippines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland Ameri- 
can Tour. Write for further information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 41-45 Broadway, New York 
1334 Walnut St., Philadel 607 Boylston St., 4 Beton. 192 Readeeh Se. S., 


Chicago, 902 Olive St., St. Louis, 160 Powell St., RA, 
Pittsburgh. (A Sara E epbheerne pag | phe 
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A Burglars’ Congress 


WueEN the Russian secret police arrested 
two famous burglars of Odessa some years 
ago, and seized their papers, there was 
nipped in the bud what would have been 
the most unique international ‘congress 
ever projected; nothing less than a repre 
sentative gathering, to be held in Vienna, 
of the burglars of the world. Among the 
documents “captured were lists of proposed 
delegates, draft letters of invitation, and 
a complete programme of the congress 
Among the interesting subjects on which 
papers were to be read and discussion had 
were: “The use of explosives as compared 
with electrical appliances in the openin; 
of safes,” “ Methods of concealment in in 
habited houses,” “The new skeleton key, 
‘New forms of locks,” “ A noiseless file, 
ete. 

This was unquestionably the most elabo 
rate attempt ever made to raise burglary 
to the status of a profession. Nor was 
there involved in the plan so much dange 
as might at first appear; had the congres 
been convened, it is. doubtful if the polic: 
could have done more than. disperse. it a- 
a *‘ disorderly. gathering ”; in: every civil 
ized country. prosecution. must’ be. for 
specific violation of the law,:and the mere 
assembling of the burglars would have con 
stituted no crime. A congress of mechan 
ics or police officers might discuss the mat 
ters mentioned in the burglars’ pro 
gramme. Policy and not necessity requires 
that the gentlemanly burglar keep his 
identity from the police and the public. 

The professional criminals of Berlin 
publish a monthly paper, which, despit: 
some scores of confiseations by the police, 
appears regularly, though the editorial 
and printing offices are changed every fev 
weeks. This periodical usually consists ot 
four closely printed pages dealing with 
police measures, brief accounts of excep 
tional trials, notices of public concerts and 
other gatherings at. which pickpockets 
might expect to do a thriving trade, and 
other similar notes. This unique publica 
tion sells for about. twenty-five cents per 
copy, and is not especially difficult to come 
at, as, in itself, it contains nothing illegal. 
In Austria at least one edition was cir- 
culated of a handsomely bound and’ well- 
arranged reference-book dealing with the 
criminals of that country. The. principal 
value of this book was that a eriminal, 
obliged to flee from his own city, could by 
its aid find congenial friends in a strange 
town. 

It is well known to the police that the 
skilled cracksmen of Paris_are in the ‘habit 
of meeting from time to time to exchange 
information and views on new designs in 
locks, safes, and tools of their trade, and 
to discuss the best methods of countering 
new police regulations. In London, when 
a criminal is, for a period, retired to “ the 
country,” his family is usually looked 
after by his associates, though, so far as 
is known, no regular societies or organi- 
zations of criminals exist. When need 
arises * humane” and “* benevolent ” funds 
are very liberally subseribed, and, in ac- 
cordance with the ancient adage, honestly 
administered. The professional eriminals 
of Rome each vear publish a Manual for 
the Outlaived Classes, which contains 
three hundred pages or more, and deals 
with famous crimes of the year. The burg- 
lars and forgers of St. Petersburg, re- 
garded as the best educated criminals in 
the world, have a society which meets 
regularly. There are fixed dues and a paid 
secretary, and, while there is no official 
publication, an “information office” is 
maintained, which supplies to members 
facts as to new mechanical devices, the 
actions of the police, and the whereabouts 
of fellow members. 

American ecracksmen appear to be too 
individualistic or cautious to’ form socie- 
ties or indulge in publications, but it is 
from time to time asserted that those ot 
New York have a benevolent society which 
will lend money on burglars’ tools, and 
which supplies a new outfit, on a plan of 
monthly instalments, to members who 
have recently returned, impoverished, from 

“up the river. 





The Oldest Living City 


Tue oldest living city in the. world is 
undoubtedly Damascus. Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Tyre, Sidon, have gone their way: 
but Damascus remains, and that, too, what 
it was before the days of Abraham, a 
ceutre of trade and travel. 

Aside from any historical interest, 
mascus is interesting purely as a commet- 
cial. centre. From it came our damson 
our blue plums, and the apricot of Portu- 
gal called damasco: damask, our falri¢ 
of cotton and silk, with designs of vines 
and flowers raised upon a smooth bright 
ground; the damask rose, introduced into 
England during the time of Henry VIII; 
the Damascus blade, famous for its keen 
edge and its remarkable elasticity, the 
secret of whose manufacture was, It 18 
said, lost when Tamerlane carried the 
artist into Persia; and the art of inlaying 
wood and steel with gold and silver. 


Da- 


























TRIBUTE TO 
MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, better examples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain's account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In ‘Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave ‘‘ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in ‘““A Tramp 
Style Abroad,”’ wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, “the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,”’ 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he isa practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist commonsenseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. E 

After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 

Humorist that Mark Twain is best 

, known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 

tion, and he has made millions laugh 

4s no other man of our century has 

done. The laughter he has aroused 

1s wholesome and self-respecting; it 
Clears the atmosphere. 
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This is something more than a special ofter of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 

Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 





knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 


q The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 

volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 
q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 


q It doesn’t. , 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 


And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought ot him only 


as a humorist and philosopher. 


He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 


tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN 





is included in this new edition. 





THE *50 EDITION 





Never before has a copyrighted 


library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


S25 


figure 
IN 
q 


THIS NEW SET 
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In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. 


The 


binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped y 


in gold. 
especially made for this edition. 


Ihe books are printed on white antique wove paper, 


ous size and bulk, 5x7 1% inches. 


An Important 


Point 








To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for 


Mark Twarn’s Works—we would request that you favor us oe 


with your orde™ at once. 
blank, and all the books come to you at once. 
send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. 
This chance will not—cannot—occur again. oo 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


You need only fillinthis order ¢ 


Then o paid. 


¢ 
o Signature 


o 


Each volume is of gener- 


Rd 
¢? 


” 
? 


@ HARPER & 


BROTHERS * 


New York City 


oo Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, 


¢ 


a set of MARK TWAIN’S 


@#@ WORKS, Author's National Edi- 


tion, twenty-five volumes, clath bind- 


ing. 


If 1 do not care for the books, | 


will return them in five days at your expense. 


If I keep the books, | will remit to you $2.00 
a month until the full price, $25.00, has been 
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Why Not Now ? 











Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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